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HANRIOT, BENZ, THIRD 


ARIS, July 7—Special cablegram—In 2 

days of racing on the Dieppe triangular 
circuit, France and Germany divided high 
honors, with perfect weather and road con- 
ditions and before the largest throngs that 
ever witnessed a motor contest, national or 
international. In the voiturette event on 
Monday, the curtain-raiser for the grand 
prix, the first five cars to finish were of 
French manufacture, Guyot, piloting a 
double-eylinder Delage car, taking premier 
honors, with the marvelous average of 
5044 miles an hour. Today in the grand 
prix Germany swept away all the high 
honors, the first three cars finishing this 
Sensational struggle being of German man- 
ufacture. Bitter as was the crushing de- 
feat of French, Italian, English and other 
contesting cars in this contest, the cheers 
that came from the thousands of French- 
men when Lautenschlager, driving a big 
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LAUTENSCHLAGER, MERCEDES, WINNER 


Mercedes, flashed first past the wire after 
covering the 478.1-mile course in 6 hours 
55 minutes 43 seconds, marked an epoch in 
international sport. ‘Officially represent- 
ing the president of the French republic, a 
cabinet minister doffed his hat, gave the 
signal to the scores of bands and lusty 
Frenchmen blew out the triumphant notes 
of the song so dear to the Vaterland—the 
‘*Wacht Am Rhine.’’ 

Searcely had the first refrain of this 
stirring German anthem echoed in the 
stand when Hemery, former Vanderbilt 
cup winner and piloting another German- 
made car, the Benz, finished second, 8 
minutes 41 seconds behind Lautenschlager, 
while following closely and landing in 
third position was another Benz car, also 
driven by a French expert, Hanriot, who 
required 7 hours 5 minutes 13 seconds to 
complete the course. 
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HeMeErRY, Benz, SECOND 








GRAND PRIX RESULTS 


First—Lautenschlager, of Germany, 
In a Mercedes; time, 6:55:43, 

Second—Hemery, of Germany, in a 
Benz; time, 7:04:24. 

Third—Hanriot, of Germany, in a 
Benz; time, 7:05:13. 


VOITURETTE RACE RESULTS i] 
First—Guyot in Delage; time, 5:45:30. 


Second — Naudin, Sizaire-Naudin; . 
time, 5:52:06. 
Third—Goux, Lion-Peugeot; 








5:56:06. 
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Virw OF THe STRETCH IN FRONT OF THE GRAND STAND 


Although a marvelous pace was main- 
tained in the grand prix, six drivers set- 
ting new marks for the circuit in the first 
round; the speed all the way through did 
not exceed that averaged in last year’s 
grand prix, when the mighty Nazzaro at- 
tained the record-breaking average of more 
than 70 miles—close to 71. But the 1908 
performance of the winning Mercedes car 
was better than the mark of 1906 and 
quite creditable considering the adverse 
wind that prevailed at certain portions of 
the course, Official declaration is that 
Lautenschlager averaged 111 kilometers or 
69.24 miles an hour for the race. 
Thomas Meets With Accident 

But if continental Europe and Great 
Britain looked for the favorite Renault to 
capture the highest honors, with Nazzaro 
piloting the Fiat making the concluding 
round a dare-devil finish for the goal one 
long to be remembered, what of the United 
States? Only one American car, the 
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rules of the race plainly call for a reverse 
gear driven by the motor of the car. 
French, German, Italian, English and 
other cars were snorting around the 
picturesque and admirably protected cir- 
cuit, and Strang had no alternative. With 
the car hopelessly out of the running, he 
drove it around the first circuit in 53 
minutes 44 seconds, yielded several more 
minutes to tire troubles, kept up his cour- 
age when damaged cylinders gave the 
remainder of the motor its warning to 
desist, and withdrew from the unequal 
conflict after four rounds. He had plenty 
of company, for one by one the foreign 
cars that were in trouble retired soon 
after. Nearly 48 miles in less than 54 
minutes with a damaged car! But that 
was not all. Strang’s time for the second 
round with infinitely more tire trouble 
was 3 minutes and 43 seconds more than 
an hour. On the third round he totaled 





DEeLaGs Two-CYLINDER CAR, WINNER OF VOITURETTE RACE 


Thomas Flyer, had been pitted against the 
nearly fifty other machines of European 
make and Lewis Strang, pilot of the victo- 
rious Isotta Fraschini car in two of the 
United States’ greatest stock car races— 
the Savannah trophy and the Briarcliff— 
was the man expected to carry old glory to 
the front in this big event. 

The Thomas car, however, was doomed 
to an inglorious defeat because of an un- 
toward accident an hour before the signal 
was given to line up for the start. While 
driving the American car into the in- 
closure previous to the early morning start 
Strang’s machine came to a sudden stop 
with a whirr and a crash. Something 
was wrong with the transmission and re- 
versing gear. In desperation Strang called 
for his mechanic to eliminate the trouble. 
‘*Do something, for heaven’s sake,’’ was 
the frenzied cry of the driver, who had 
studied the course for weeks for this cru- 
cial test of speed. 

But there was not time to remedy mat- 
ters. Forced to enter the international 
battle disabled—with the first and second 
speed and reversing gear out of commis- 
sion—the American competed only on his 
nerve. Technically speaking, had there 
been time for a conference, the American 
car would have been disqualified, as the 


56:47, and on the concluding round for 
his efforts his time was 58:01. 

For the protection of the public—nearly 
1,000,000 enthusiasts of all countries 
viewed the struggle from advantageous 
points on this Dieppe circuit—a whole 
brigade of soldiery was utilized. Not even 
the proverbial chicken or dog was reported 
destroyed under the flying wheels and no 
spectator attempted to pass the wall of 
steel bayonets. But this admirable police 
system did not serve to save the con- 
testants themselves, the grand prix fur- 
nishing a distressing feature in the deaths 
of two contestants and the serious injury 
of another, as well as the partial blinding 
of Hemery, whose goggles were smashed 
by a flying stone sent hurtling through 
the dusty air by a racing car. Physicians 
immediately took charge of the Vanderbilt 
cup hero, injected cocaine into his eye to 
assuage the terrible pain and were horror- 
stricken when, a moment later, the plucky 
Frenchman insisted upon mounting his 
seat in the Benz car, 

Cissac and Mechanic Killed 

On the final round, after making a gal- 
lant effort to put the Panhard into a com- 
manding position and while driving at a 
rate computed to be close to 77 miles an 
hour, Cissac, at the wheel of the French 








Panhard, together with his mechanic, 
Schaub, were hurled to the roadway, the 
great car falling on top of their uncon- 
scious forms and crushing their bodies 
into a pulp. A tire had been torn off and 
before human hands could make a move 
to stem the disaster the destruction of the 
racing machine and its occupants was 
complete. Near Eu the Weigel car rounded 
a turn badly, upset and hurled Harrison, 
its driver, into the embankment. He was 
conveyed to a neighboring hospital tent 
and attended by physicians. Harrison 


was badly shocked and severely injured, , 


but will be convalescent in a few days. 
If despair due to accidents, failure of 
ears to maintain the desired speed and 
other circumstances seized. Salzer, Szisz, 
Lancia, Wagner, Cagno, Jarrott, Jenatzy 
and others, misery was the whole portion 
of Nazzaro, who had set his heart upon 
beating an average of 70.05 miles an hour. 
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SIZAIRE-NAUDIN, SECOND IN VOITURETTE RACE 


Tire troubles in the third round, together 
with a jammed clutch, put the hero of the 
1907 grand prix into the slough of 
despond. His work in the opening round, 
in which he fought it out side by side 
when the roadway permitted this desper- 
ate racing with Salzer, the pair circling 
the course in the initial round in the heart- 
breaking time of 36:31 for 48 miles. This 
is at the rate of 126.5 kilometers an hour, 
and if it had been maintained all world’s 
records would have appeared insignificant 
beside this one. But this was not the limit 
of the efficiency of the Fiat. In the sec- 
ond round the mighty Nazzaro, who 
Seemed fearless, fought his way to the 
front. A great favorite among thousands 
in the crowds, the Italian started out to 
open a gap that would make his lead com- 
manding. But he figured without the cost 
on tires. Szisz, Thery, Bablot, Wagner, 
Salzer and an Italian and a German 
driver who had tested out Nazzaro’s bold- 
ness in the awful drive in the opening 
found, sharing with him the honor of 
breaking last year’s record for a circuit, 
also found the effect upon the tires was 
tremendous as well as dangerous. 

The morning of the grand prix opened 
fair and favorable, the light breeze that 
tempered the air giving promise of a day 


as pleasant as the preceding one had been 
when the voiturettes had their struggle. 
All the contestants were brought into 
orderly sequence according to numbers, 
under the direction of the trained attend- 
ants, while the representatives of the de- 
partment of war with their field telegraph 
apparatus gave the final instructions to 
the soldiery. Closed to the racing cars 
for more than a week, the course had been 
treated with a preparation of tar and 
never was in better condition. 
Lautenschlager a Dark Horse 

‘Made in Germany’’ was a phrase con- 
veying little beyond a sentiment of pride 
for another country with the hundreds of 
thousands of Frenchmen. ‘‘Germany has 
been out of a prominent position in the 
great motor racing world for years,’’ said 
the adherents of the Panhard and Brazier. 

‘*Poof, poof, the Fiat under Lancia, 
Nazzaro and Wagner has this contest in 
its grasp,’? was the strain from the 
Italians, with a considerable number of 
the experts from the sunny clime pinning 
their faith directly to the Itala car with 
Cagno, Fournier and Placenza as pilots. 

As for Lautenschlager, the handsome 
man who had one of the Mercedes cars in 
charge, there were few to pay him homage 
in the dawn hours. What a difference 6 


- hours made with this German. M. Maujan, 


undersecretary of the department of the 
interior, personal representative of Presi- 
dent Fallieres, was glad, apparently, to 
bow his respects to the hero of the hour. 
It was no sacrifice of national honor for 
this high official to direct that the musical 
salute written boldly in French aria style 
in honest anticipation of a French victory 
on French soil, be transposed instantly 
into the familiar tune of the Rheinland. 
Germany had repeated its victory of 
years ago gained in sanguinary traversing 
of French soil, followed by the exacting of 
a great gold treasure, but this time the 


‘triumph had come with steel steeped in 


oil, not blood; with hickory wood fash- 
ioned into spokes, not rifle butts; with 
essence as fuel, not gunpowder—but with 
the same stolid, patriotic and obedient 
character of man at the head of the me- 
chanical invasion as the man in panoply 
of war. ‘‘Hoch der Kaiser’’ sounded 
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HEATH IN A PANHARD PASSING CAILLOIS AT LONDINIBRES 


just as loudly from the throats of French- 
men, Britons, Italians and Americans 
gathered at the official stand as it did 
when uttered by alien forces, but there 
was a cadence about today’s shouts that 
was interpreted by the visitors in this 
country that spelled out ‘‘wholesome com- 
petition. ’’ 
Desperate Effort by French 
Lautenschlager undoubtedly profited -im- 
mensely by the trouble encountered by 
Nazzaro, taking the lead when the Fiat 
got into distress. After that the Mercedes 
plugged around the circuit like mad, 
steadily and with little tire trouble, no 
contesting car seriously menacing its lead. 
Szisz in a Renault and Duray in a Lor- 
raine awoke to the desperate nature of 
their task when the German had the lead 
and made a terrific drive to get the first 
place. Thery, hero of the Gordon Bennett 
cup race of a few years ago and the man 
upon whose veteran experience many 
pinned their faith, was unable to achieve 
a commanding place. The Germans! The 
latter seemed to have monopolized every 
favorable position. There were Germans 
in front of him, but none behind him! 





Tuery, OnE oF THE O_p Gvuarp. 


Thery found Frenchmen ahead of him 
in the fourth round, his compatriots Hem- 
ery and Hanriot having passed him. But 
they; were at the wheels of German cars! 
Tire troubles marked the veteran’s car. 
It was no use. The Germans seemed im- 
mune from tire troubles. And Thery con- 
structively gave up the ghost. France was 
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STRANG, AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVE 


robbed of its only chance to show its 
colors in front in the seventh round. 

But Regal, at the wheel of a Bayard- 
Clement, had not given up hope. He kept 
the bonnet of his car headed in the center 
of the roadway with all speed on even the 
bad turns, managing to get the honor of 
fourth position at the finish and to be the 
recipient of the only strains of the French 
national air that came from the side of 
the presidential box. He finished the long 
route in 7:30:36, nearly 46 minutes after 
Lautenschlager had earned the title of 
hero of the Dieppe circuit. Two minutes 
behind Regal came Poegge piloting an- 
other Mercedes, while another ‘‘Made in 
Germany’’ car, the Opel, with Joerns at 
the wheel, followed the Mercedes into 
sixth place about 7 minutes later. 

Erbe, at the wheel of the second Benz 
ear to finish, was compelled to accept sev- 
enth place and have his time for the race 
posted as 7:43:31. Dimitriewitch, piloting 


IN TRAINING 


another, Renault, finished the course with 
scarcely a cheer for him, taking eighth 
place in 7:54:12. Heath, with the Pan- 
hard that escaped the fate of Cissac’s car, 
came next, a minute later. The order of 
finish of the remaining cars was: 


Car and Driver, Time. 
Germain, POrgere «oc sss sc eccvscees 7:59 :08 
ge) a ae ry ee 8 :07 :56 
Bayard-Clement, Gabriel ........+..- 8:11 :44 
Matebloc, COUFTAGE  . 6c ccc ccccucss 8 :12 :42 
DEON, TERN. vc coeissaeaceecees 8 :19 :56 
GEE, ORION ° occ cecs ct foccmvoves 8 :19 :57 
ne ee SEAN, errr eee 8 :24 :04 
CREEL oc hus.sia dom 06 6:06.04 68 9% 8 :39 :20 
pe ge eee eee 8 :42 :50 
SY <I Sing 6's! pW06e. 8's wo eeoe he 8 :46 :50 
ene. coca cblaasn 604 5 dN wS 8 :47 :20 
Se reer ere err rors foi 9:08:11 
eR Ce ee eee 9 :13 :34 
Panhard, Maurice Farman........... 9 :24 :40 


Guyot Wins Monday’s Race 

Motor history may assign larger letters 
and bigger numbers to the racing cars that 
participated in the grand prix, but the 
keen, thoughtful manufacturers of France 
are devoting more than ordinary attention 
to the marvelous results of the voiturette 
contest in which there were forty-seven 
starters out of an entry list of sixty-four 
and thirty-two finishers, including eight 
complete teams. France monopolized the 
first five honors of the voiturette race, not 





NAZZARO, WINNER OF 1907 GRAND PRIX 
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JENATZY IN Mors Takes S TurRN NEAR LONDINIERES WHILE TRAINING 


so much because forty of the entries were 
of French construction, say the critics, but 
because France is excelling the world in 
the manufacture of these little cars that 
perform what the designers confidently 
predicted they would dv. Besides the care 
that the authorities had given the course 
set aside for the voiturettes had not suf- 
ficed to keep the stock touring cars from 
cutting up the roadway in places and the 
final stages of the subordinate struggle. 
The start in the curtain-raiser was taken 
for granted, many thousands preferring to 
have late breakfasts and still be in time 
for the crucial rounds. 

It would require a bold use of the word 
to describe the voiturette race as thrilling 
—rather was it most interesting, while the 
going for the little cars was less advan- 
tageous than it was the following day. 

While only a comparatively small crowd 
was out at the start of the small car event, 
fewer than 1,000 persons being seated on 
the monster grand stand, the crowds began 
to arrive before the third hour and it is 
estimated that fully 200,000 witnessed the 
the astonishing average of more than 50 
miles an hour was recorded, the cars did 





Sz1sz, WINNER OF 1906 GRAND PRIX 


not seem to be tearing up Mother Earth 
as did the racers in the grand prix. The 
Delage car which took first honors had two 
mates in a team in the race, while three 
cars each of the following teanis were also . 
in the contest: Gregoire, Le Mebais, Lion, 
Werner, Roland, Pilain and Sizaire-Naudin. 
Guyot seemed to set his pace for an aver- 





CISSAC, KILLED IN GRAND PRIX 


age of 80 kilometers or 4 more than 
Thery’s average in the coupe international 
at Auvergne. The motor of his car is a 
double-cylinder and the official time for the 
course was 5 hours 45 minutes 30 seconds. 
Victory came to the winner not wholly be- 
cause it was the speediest in the contest, 
but because of the remarkable regularity 
of Guyot’s pace. A single-cylinder Sizaire- 
Naudin, that finished second, piloted by 
M. Naudin, in 5 hours 52 minutes 6 sec- 
onds, at times showed wonderful bursts of 
speed. The Lion-Peugeot, a single-cylinder 
car, driven respectively ‘by Goux and 
Dugernoy, finished third and fourth, the 
first being only 4 minutes behind Naudin’s 
ear. Fifth place went to a Delage car™ 
with Thomas at the wheel. All were fitted 
with Michelin tires, which gives the mak- 
ers of these tires the distinguished honor 
of having five leading cars in the small 
car race and the three leading cars in the 
grand prix—itself enough of a French 


triumph to assuage some of the grief of 
the patriots for the loss of high honors in 
the long race. 

The regularity cup, a trophy much prized 
by the winners, was awarded to the De- 
lage manufacturers because their team was 
adjudged to have made the best showing. 

Accidents were comparatively numerous 
but none was serious. Five machines over- 
turned, the drivers escaping bad injuries. 
The first to meet disaster was the Truf- 
fault, driven by Charles. This struck the 
bridge at Ancourt and was almost de- 
stroyed, the driver escaping miraculously 
with only a few bruises. 

Martini, driving a Demeester, struck a 
bridge at Eu where the fatal accident of 
today occurred and the car was over- 
turned. The driver was badly cut about 
the head and shoulders. Prompt medical 
attendance put the wounded driver in a 
good frame of mind and he made light of 
his accident. 

At Maux another accident marred the 
contest, Bordes, in a Guillemin, turning 
over at the turn, Martini’s machine over- 


turned without doing the driver much dam- 
age and St. Mare broke a wheel. 





NAUDIN, A VOITURETTE DRIVER 











Ricut SIDE oF THE PANHARD-LEVASSOR MOTOR 


OTHING could have had a greater ef- 
fect on the status quo of the forty- 
nine grand prix racers for the present sea- 


son than has the limitation of the cylinder . 


diameters and the unlimited piston stroke 
permitted. This year 155 millimeters or 
6.1 inches is the cylinder diameter per- 
mitted for the four-cylinder car, and 127 
millimeters or 5 inches flat the diameter 
permissible for a six-cylinder machine. 
The results of this limitation are that the 
six six-cylinder cars entered, namely, the 
three Austin machines representing Eng- 
land, and the three French Porthos ma- 
chines, have not exceeded this 127-millime- 
ter limit. The Porthos comes to this ex- 
actly, while the Austin has been content 
with 125 millimeters. On these cars the 
Austin uses a 4.9-inch stroke and the 
Porthos a 4.7, these being the shortest- 
stroke engines in the race. 





Moror. USED IN THR PASSE-PARTOUT VOITURETTE 





Features of the 








All of the remaining forty-three cars are 
four-cylinder creations, and practically 
every one of them has made use of the 6.1- 
inch bore; but many are.the vagaries in 
the length of the stroke. The majority of 
them, however—in, fact, all of them, with 
the exception of the Thomas Flyer, the 
sole American representative—have the 
stroke much in excess of the bore, which 
is a new departure in motor construction 
for racing machines and which was ‘very 
conspicuous in the recent Prince Henry 
tour in Germany. Here are a few of the 


‘stroke lengths, and the reader can com- . 


pare them with the 6.l-inch bore: Benz, 
6.4; Brasier, 6.6; Bayard-Clement, 7.2; 
Fiat, 6.8; Germain, 6.6; Itala, 6.2; Lor- 
raine-Dietrich, 6.8; Mercedes, 6.6; Moto- 
bloc, 6.6; Opel, 6.2; Panhard, 6.6; Renault, 
6.2; Weigel, 6.6; Mors, 6.6; Thomas, 6.69. 





The horsepower ranges from 80 in the 
Thomas to 123 in the Fiat and Lorraine- 
Dietrich. One hundred and twenty horse- 
power is the popular figure, this being the 
rating of Mors, Weigel, Panhard, Moto- 
bloc, Mercedes, Germain, Bayard-Clement, 
Brasier and Austin; the remaining cars 
are 115 and 110. 

Second in importance to the long-stroke 
engines is the return of a few of the old- 
time builders to side-chain drive, conspic- 
uous among which is the Panhard car so 
fitted, these machines of late having been 
fitted with shaft drive for racing purposes. 
In defense of the chain-drive situation for 
high-powered racing cars are the statistics, 
which show that in the twenty-five big 
road race events now constituting the 
backbone of European road racing four- 
teen were won by chain-driven machines 
and eleven by shaft-drive. The shaft- 
drive exponents in this year’s ran are 
Austin, Bayard-Clement, Itala, Porthos, Re 
nault and Weigel, a total. of. six miakes, 
as compared with eleven pinning their 
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Grand Prix Cars 


faith to side-chain for motor cars. 
Many of the continental racing enthusi- 
asts have an additional interest in the 
race this year because of the introduction 
of the hemispherical combustion chamber 
in place of the box-like type heretofore 
considered standard. It is interesting to 
note that the seeds sown by that eminent: 
English gasoline motor engineer, Dugald 
Clerk, are already bearing fruit in such 
factories as Bayard-Clement, Fiat, Itala, 
Motobloe, Weigel, Benz and Mercedes, and 
in the Renault factory, where the combus- 
tion chamber is approximately but not ex- 
actly hemispherical, Continental makers 
are more and more coming to the conclu- 
sion that responsiveness is a great feature 
in the motor of a racing car, and this can 
be vastly increased by making the com- 
bustion chamber semi-globular and further 











GENERAL VIEW OF THE BAYARD-CLBMENT ENGINE 


Mercedes cars continue, as last year, in 
the high-tension ranks; the Motobloc has 
joined these ranks during the last year; 
while the Brasier and Lorraine-Dietrich 
have shifted over from high-tension to low: 
tension. The Mors car, which has not been 
in the racing field for some time, but which 
has reéntered it this year, uses the low- 
tension system. The Thomas is fitted with 
an Eisemann magneto with an Atwater 
Kent system in reserve. While the Bosch 
magneto is fitted on practically forty of 
the cars, the Nilmelor is used on.the Moto- 
bloe and Panhard cars, and the Eisemann 
on the Thomas. The Renault continues as 
the only example of the thermo-syphon 
circulation. In carburation the majority 
of the concerns have adopted a carbureter 
of their own design, the majority of them 
being laid out, on the perpendicular air 
SHow1ne Lerr SIDE of THE PANHARD ENGINE current style. The Panhard uses its hy- 





increased by placing the valves in the cyl- 
inder domes instead of locating them in 
the floors of offsets on the right and left 
sides of the cylinder castings. The Bay- 
ard-Clement engine, illustrated on these 
pages, is a typical example of the valve- 
in-the-head proposition, together with the 
overhead camshaft. Equally noticeable in 
this motor is the transverse forward shaft 
carrying the magneto on the right and the 
water pump on the left. Care has been 
taken to entirely inclose the camshaft 
with its gears and cams throughout its en- 
tire length, as well as to fit a universal 
joint at the forward end of the motor 
which drives the camshaft from the front 
end of the crankshaft. The cooling fan 
has been eliminated in this motor. 

It is difficult to say whether low-tension 
or high-tension is victor in the fight for 
ignition supremacy, the general assumption 
being, however, that the high-tension is on 
the winning road. Of the forty-nine cars -— 
thirty-four have high-tension magneto ig- * ae a 
nition fitted and fifteen low-tension. The Motor USED IN THE DEMEESTER VOITURETTD 








draulic governor as heretofore. Twenty- 
one of the machines use the leather-face 
cone clutch; the Mercedes employs its char- 
acteristic Lindsay spiral spring clutch, and 
the remainder use multiple disk clutches 
of one style or another. 

American makers may perhaps find a 
little consolation in the fact that Euro- 
peans, who are adepts at road racing, have 
been gradually working to the shorter 
wheelbase. The Mercedes cars that were 
111 inches in wheelbase last year are 105 
this year; Panhard was 111 last year and 
has cut to 103 inches, a measurement which 
is also used on the Motobloc cars. The 
popular wheelbase measurements are 105, 
107 and 108 inches; the Mors are the 
shortest, measuring 102 inches, and the 
Porthos the longest with 125 inches. 

Few changes have been made in the 
transmission system, the great majority of 
the makers relying on a four-speed se- 
lective set. Followers of this class are 
Austin, Benz, Bayard-Clement, Fiat, Itala, 
Lorraine - Dietrich, Mercedes, Motobloc, 
Opel, Panhard and the Thomas. Three- 
speed selective is used in the Weigel, Por- 
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speed progressively operated type finds but 
a couple of users, Mors and Renault. Con- 
siderable variance occurs in the tread of 
the machines, these varying from 49 inches 
in the Mors to 56 inches in the Thomas 
and Weigel. With the French machines 
50 and 52 inches are the most popular. 

In the voiturette race which took place 
over the grand prix course the day pre- 
vious to the big event, embracing six laps 
of the circuit, or a total of 288.04 miles, 
much more latitude in motor design ap- 
pears, and it will not be in the slightest 
surprising to find many of the 1909 grand 
prix machines patterned in many minor 
details after the little car, or voiturette, 





these little cars are: Four-cylinder Isotta- 
Fraschini, with cylinders cast in en bloc, 
with a bore of 2.36 inches and a stroke of 
3.93. It has a three-speed transmission. 
The Fouillaron is a typical representative, 
using the single-cylinder De Dion motor 
with a 3.93-inch bore and 5.9 stroke. The 
ear employs a leather-faced cone clutch 
and transmits by shaft to the back axle. 
The Sizaire-Naudin has a single-cylinder 16- 
horsepower engine with 3.93-inch bore and 
6.29-inch stroke, this being one of the 
many examples of the exceptionally long- 
stroke type. A good example of the 
two-cylinder car is the Alecyon with 
its 3.07-inch bore and 5.9-inch stroke. 


as it is called in France. For this little It is fitted with a high-tension mag- 
race the cylinder diameter was limited as eto, a three-speed transmission, and, 
follows: In a single-cylinder car, 3.93 like -the Sizaire, uses wire wheels. 


inches; in a two-cylinder car, 3.07; in a 
three-cylinder car, 2.67; and in a four- 
cylinder car, 2.44. The majority of the 
sixty-four entrants were of the vertical two- 
cylinder type, single-cylinder ones were 
numerous, and but few four-cylinder types 
appeared. It is worthy of note that in a 
great many of the single-cylinder cars a 


The Delage is. another example of the 
single-cylinder type characterized by low- 
tension ignition and thermo-syphon circu- 
lation. Another car of this name is en- 
tered, but it is of the two-cylinder type. 
A contestant not; familiar to American 
readers is the Roland-Piland, which uses 
a four-cylinder motor with 2.4-inch bore 






















































































































































































































































































thos, Germain and Brasier. The three- De Dion motor is employed. A few of and 3.9-inch stroke. 
MECHANICAL FEATURES OF THE CARS THAT TOOK PART IN THE GRAND PRIX 
£i-s a Wheel 
Car Drivers Engine $ ™ | Carbureter Cooling Ignition Clutch Bn vad Drive | Track 
m| mr Inches 
a Inches 
AUSTIN, Engiand....|Moore Brabazon |6 cylinders, cast in| 4.9) 120/Parallel Centf’l pump, ln. T. magneto |Leather (Sel. sliding |Shaft 52 107 
Resta : pairs currents Austin ra- cone gear, | 
Wright ! | diator 4 speeds 
BENZ, Germany...... Hemery 4 cylinders, in pairs,| 6.4) 110/Perpend ‘Centf’l pump, |H.T. Bosch Leather |Sel. sliding |Side 52 108 
Hanriot ome heads, currents honeycomb magneto cone gear. chains 
Erbe valves at 45° radiator 4 speeds 
BRAZIER, France....|P2erTy 4 cylinders, in pairs,| 6.6/120|\Couverg. |Centfl pump, |L. T. Bosch Leather /|Sel. sliding |Side 52 107 
Karas currents | tubular magneto cone gear, chains 
Bablot radiator - | 8 speeds 
BAYARD 7, |Rigal 4 cylinders, ia pairs,| 7.2) 120| Bayard- Cexti’l pump, |H. T. Bosch Metallic |Sel. sliding |Shait 60 105 
France ane. Gabriel lome heads,single Clement honeycomb” magneto disk gear, 
. Hautvast overh’d camehaft eae radiator 4 speeds 
FliaT, Italy ........... |Lancia 4 cylinders, in pairs,| 6.8) 123|Perpendic. |Centf’l pump, |L.T. Bosch Metallic (|Sel. sliding |Side 50 107 
Nazzaro dome heads,single currents honeycomb magneto disk gear, chains 
Wagner camshaft room radiator 4 speeds Sai (ee ie. 
GERMAIN, Beigium..|Degrais 4 sep. steel cylin-| 6.6) 120/Singie noz-|Centfl pump, |H. T. Bosch Expand. |Sel. sliding |Side 62 119 
Roch-Braalt ders, copper jack- zle, with-| honeycomb magneto metallic | gear, chains 
Perpere ets, valves oppo- out ad’nal) radiator 3 speeds 
site sides Pes ee Sy a 
ITALA, Italy,......... Cagno 4 cylinders, in pairs,| 6.2) 115|rerpend. |Gentf’l pump, |. T. Bosch Metallic |Sel. sliding |Shaft 54 118 
Fournier dome heads currents honeycomb magneto disk gear, 
Placenz® Ae eS radiator 4 speeds 
LOKRAINE- Duray 4 cylinders, in pairs,| 6.8) 123)Perpend Centf'l-pump {|l. T. Bosch Metallic |Sel. sliding |Side 62 107 
DIETRiCH, Rougier currents magneto disk gear, chains 
RS sncanesed Minoia ae 4>peeds 
MERCEDES, Saizer 4 cylinders, in paire,| 6.6) 1.0|/Perpend. (|Centf'! pamp, |H. T. Bosch Lindsay (Sel. sliding |Side 52 105 
Germany... ... | Poegge ome heads currents honeycomb | | magneto spiral gear, chains 
|Lauttenschlager eR, radiator spring | 4speeda 
MOTOBLUO, F ,,;Courtade 4 cylinders, in pairs,| 6.6) 120/Perpend (Centfl pump, |H.T. Nilmelior|Metallic |Sel. sliding |Side 50 103 
er Pierron flywheel in center currents honeycomb magneto disk gear, . chains 
Garcet dome heads, over- tadiatur 4 speeds 
valves witb 
BE AES ASE RSET: Se eRe: Sie it ee! SOC reas PeXameen 
OPEL, Germany...... Opel 4 cy.inders, in pairs| 0.2) 115/\Converg'nt |Centf'l pump, |H.T. Bosch Leather |Sel. slidiug |Side 52 108 
r Joerns v ‘ currents | } oneycomb magneto cone gear, ® chains * 
see Michel radiator 4speeds | _ 
PaANHARD. Heath 4 sep. steel cylin-| 6.6) 120/Automatic |Centf’] pump, |H.T. Nilmelior|Metallic |sel. sliding |Side 0 108 
LEVASOR, France. |Mau: ice Farman ders, copper jack- hydraulic | honeycomb magneto disk gear, chains 
Cissac ets, valves oppo- regulator | radiator 4 speeds 
site sides eR phos 
PORTHOS, France... Stricker 6 cylinders separate} 4.7) %/Automauc |Centt’l pump, |H. T. Bosch Leather /Sel. sliding |Shaft 52 125 
'Gaubert : Porthos honeycomb magneto cone gear, 
*imon “eee Mote radi«tor ! sapeeds | 
RENAULT, France.. ,Sziez 4 cylinders, -) pa 6.2| 115|Perpend. (|Coppertube  |H. T. Busch Leather |Progressive |Shaft 50 105 
\Cailloia valves one side currents rad.ator on magneto cone sliding 
|Dimitriewitch dash; thermo- gear, 
Sey syphon speeds 
THOMAS FLYER Strang ¢@ cylinders, separ-| 5.7| c0|/Perzend. |Gear-vriven H. T. Eiseman |Metailic |Sel. sliding |side 56 112 
America............-. ate; valves oppo- currents pump, cellular} mayvneto; disk gear, chains : 
site sides radiator Atwater K’t 4 speeds 
‘ we generator | 
WAIGEL, England ...|Lexen 4 cylinders, onecasi-| 6.6) 1-0) Parallel Centf'l pump, \H. T. Bosch Leather (Sel. sliding /Shatt 66 il 
H ing, dome heads, currents boneycomb magneto; cone ear, 
Coleman valves at 45° radiator stor. batteries t speeds 
MORS, France........ Jenatzy 4cylinders, separate| 6 6) 120)automatic |Tubuiar 1. T. Mors Leather |Progressive |Side 49 102 
_ darrott overhead valves radiator magneto cone sliding chains 
‘Lanson gear driven gear, 
pump 3 speeds 














TRANGELY enough, no French prog- 
S rostication of the outcome of the 1908 
grand prix took the winning driver, Herr 
Lautenschlager, into consideration. For 
weeks the motoring experts busied them- 
selves dividing the principal drivers into 
groups, basing their classifications on the 
temperament of the men and their re- 
sourcefulness in driving, on the titles dare- 
devils, cool bloods or cool heads and 
prudent ones. Lautenschlager did not get 
a place in any of these divisions. 

Those who were said to be in the first 
class—men who threw prudence to the 
four winds and cared not what they did so 
long as they could win; were Wagner, 
Salzer, Poege, Duray, Baras, Nazzaro and 
Lancia. The cool heads were tabulated 
Caillois, Cagno, Hemery, Heath and Thery, 
while the prudent, careful drivers were 
said to be included in the following list: 
Rigal, Hautvast and Cissac. The first, it 
appears, was the French driver who pushed 
up into fourth place while Cissac was 
killed. Nazzaro made the speed on the 
first round marvelous and was followed by 
Salzer and four others, but there are many 
who do not agree with the general French 
characterization of the Italian as a dare- 
devil. They instance the fact that he 
always finished in his races up to this 
year, failing only in the Targo Florio and 
the grand prix of 1908. Since winning the 
Vanderbilt, Hemery has developed the 
faculty of showing meritorious coolhead- 
edness in his contests, his victory in the 
Moscow-St. Petersburg road race calling 
forth all his resourcefulness on a long pub- 
lie highway. : 

Thery showed he has lost none of his 
old-time skill by hanging on doggedly, al- 
though heavily penalized by tire troubles, 
until he finally had to give up the gallant 
struggle to put France’s colors in the lead. 
After winning the Gordon Bennett Thery 
said he would not take part again in any 
more competitions, but the call of the 1908 
grand prix caught him and his presence 
among the distinguished veterans helped to 
add much eclat to the race. 

Wagner, too, has Vanderbilt cup honors 
to bear and he did not drive like a dare- 
devil in the grand prix. Fortune did not 
favor him, however, and his skill and abil- 
ity to get the last ounce of power out of 
his ear-was of little use when his Fiat re- 
fused to go the route. Heath, also a Van- 
derbilt cup winner, had the wheel in a 
Panhard, and this, like other French en- 
‘ries, gave up the struggle after the Ger- 
mans got the commanding positions. 

Although the road surface of the Dieppe 

ireuit was as perfect as human skill could 
“ake it, the drivers all knew that piloting 

car on the 47-mile triangle was not a 

‘ere matter of opening the throttle and 

tting the machine run. From the grand 
‘tand start and finish point to Londinieres, 
‘he first leg, there-is-a-straightaway where 
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GRAND PRIX DRIVERS AND DIEPPE CIRCUIT 














Map SHOWING DIEPPE CIRCUIT USED IN GRAND PRIX 


a speed of 100 miles an hour is not at all 
an impossibility. The turns and descents 
are inconsequential in the journey to En- 
vermeu, where the soldiers barricaded the 
streets, leaving a wooden bridge for the 
populace to cross the road. Thence to 
Londinieres the road is varied—a few 
miles of straightaway, just enough turns on 
down grades to keep the drivers alert and 
nothing serious to bring out rare driving 
qualities being noted. But at Londinieres 
there is a double S turn over the railroad 
tracks, followed by a long, winding rise. 
Fortunately for all concerned, however, on 
the day of the race the government puts 
its ban on railroad traffic and the danger 
from collision with trains is eliminated. 
This is the most difficult spot on the 
course for a driver to negotiate the road 
in safety, but it also is the place that all 
the drivers familiarized themselves with 
by constant driving. Ability to drive at 
that point counted for much time saved in 
the actual race. 

After passing this double S turn, a 
winding climb comes to give the car and 
the driver some trouble, the ascent con- 
tinuing for 3 or 4 miles. The drivers drop 
into third speed here and ability in get- 
ting the most out of a car that has had its 
known powers for hill-climbing ‘explained 
to the man in charge, invariably has been 
an asset at this point in the triangle. 

Half way around the second leg there is 
a diversity of course that makes for ex- 
citement, first a sharp descent and then a 
short, stiff hill-climb followed by a 
straightaway. Going into Eu there is a 


rapid descent and at the foot of this hill 
a wide hairpin turn has to be made 
through the center of a famous old market 
place. After this the driver must nego- 
tiate a 12 per cent grade and for 5 miles 
the roadway is so diversified, up hill and 
down dale that brakes occasionally have to 
be applied and the change speed lever has 
to be operated. 

After passing Criel on the third leg, the 
driver finds a favorable opportunity to 
work the throttle and for 10 miles it is 
possible for him to open the gas supply to 
its limit with only an occasional shut-off. 
On the last few miles of the home stretch 
leg the drivers may look away to the left 
or opposite side of the triangle over the 
grand stand. But 3 miles out from Dieppe 
he encounters the famous hairpin curve 
that calls for closing down, although the 
roadway is wide enough for a careful 
driver to get around without danger. One 
mile further and the driver arrives at the 
stand. 

The managers of the grand prix made a 
change in the stands this year that proved 
to be not only a pleasing one but a valu- 
able one for the throngs that attended the 
contest. The stands which last year were 
a couple of miles from the Dieppe hairpin 
and on the seashore stretch of the road, 
were moved over to the opposite side and 
were on the outside of the course with 
a northern view and open to the sea 
breezes. This change not only permitted 
the spectators to view the contestants 
on the long straightaway in front of the 
stands, but to look across the country. 
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RESULTS OF THE GRAND PRIX 

FF ude T LAST, poor France, we told 
S)te AM you so! After having been 
successful in killing the Ben- 
nett cup race it is not un- 
natural for America now to 
look for France to discontinue the grand 
prix because of Italy’s sucess in it a year 
ago and Germany carrying off first, second 
and third honors this year. The grand prix 
was and still is, we think, a pet creation of 
the Automobile Club of France, designed 
primarily with the object of giving France 
immeasurably greater representation in its 
road races than was possible with the Gor- 
don Bennett rules. Critics interpreted this 
action as a long step toward the regaining 
of France’s supremacy in the racing field, 
this assumption being based on the fact 
that the premier event in international 
road racing would be a big French race. 
The last 2 years has shown France’s ab- 
normal representation has not been equal 
to the situation and Germany with its 
scanty entry and Italy with its equally 
small one have been instrumental in work- 
ing the latest revolution on road racing. 

Rumor has it that the French makers 
were this year attaching more importance 
to the voiturette race, which took place the 
day previous to the grand prix, than to the 
grand prix itself, the reason for this being 
found in the exceptional interests French 
makers have taken of late in the small 
car. This seems to bear out the contention 
made in these columns within the last 2 
weeks that the small car is destined to 
supersede the seven-passenger machine for 
city and average country use; and it may 
be that the present road racing situation is 
but the handwriting on the wall of the in- 
evitable. Next year we may look for the 
voiturette race to be the premier road 
event not only of France but of the inter- 
national racing world; and, bearing out 
this assertion, is the unanimous support 
the Thompson cup stock chassis race is 
receiving at the hands of the American 
makers. It will not be at all disappoint- 
ing if the stock chassis race entirely super- 
sedes the Vanderbilt. When such condi- 
tions as this arrive the result to the indus- 
try will be phenomenal in that it will 
place the mark of approval upon a type of 
machine that must be the ultimate climax 
of motor car design in this country, name- 
ly, a machine adaptable and equal to the 
varied needs of the great masses of the 
American people. 

Viewed philosophically from this stand- 
point, France’s unpardonable attitude to- 
ward international réaa racing during the 
last 3°years can be transmuted into a halo, 











or literally translated into a great good 
for the motor industry at large. The voi- 
turette race of this year, in which the win- 
ning two-cylinder car averaged 50 miles 
an hour over a 288-mile course and in 
which some single-cylinder cars made prac- 
tically as good an average, is ample proof 
of the speed proclivities of machines of this 
type and their endurance is equally well 
indicated by their ability to withstand con- 
tinued high-speed work of this nature. It 
looks very much as if the war of the cyl- 
inders might be relegated to a position 
held by it 3 or 4 years ago; the main fac- 
tor in a successful motor car not being the 
presence of any particular number of cylin- 
ders but to the construction, the design and 
workmanship which enter into the make-up 
of the car. Races of this nature prove 
that the laurels go to the well-made car 
and perhaps not the one of what might be 
called latest design. 


ASPECTS OF THE GLIDDEN 


Se LITLE the combined strength 
pues of the Glidden and Hower 
tours for this year is fifty- 
six as compared with sixty- 
three a year ago, the tour 
gives promise of being immeasurably more 
beneficial to the trade than what it has 
deen heretofore, due primarily to the closer 
scrutiny which will be made by the com- 
mittee in charge because of the presence 
of observers on the cars. With an observ- 
er on each contesting vehicle, it means 
that the running of a car into a friendly 
factory to repair certain parts during a 
day’s run; the departure from the pre- 
scribed course in order to fix a new axle, 
and the visiting of back yards on farms in 
order to make certain repairs that it was 
most desirable to keep from the knowledge 
of the other contestants will be a thing of 
the past, and at the completion of the tour, 
providing the observers do their part, the 
motoring public in America will be aware 
of the exact performance of. all the con- 
testants throughout this strenuous contest 
promoted by the American Automobile 
Association. 

There is not a question of doubt but that 
the tour has this year ceased to be a tour 
in the ordinary sense of the word and that 
it has entered the ranks of a reliability 
contest promoted solely for the benefit of 
the manufacturers and not conducted with 
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the aim of providing a pleasurable trip for 
motor enthusiasts. Because of this change 
it would be better for the industry at large ’ 
to designate it the ‘‘Glidden reliability or 
endurance contest.’’ This change of char- 
acter from a tour to a reliability contest 


' is largely accounted for by the presence 


of observers who are supposed to be im- 
partial reporters of the daily progress of 
the car. The value of the observer rests 
chiefly with the fact that evasions of the 
rules are not attempted when he is aboard 
and whatever is done by way of repairing 
or replacement to a car is reported. Expe- 


‘rience has proven that without observers 


tours.and reliability contests are of little 
value to motoring. 

One year ago the sealed bonnet test was 
advanced as the substitute for the observer 
situation, but the great weakness in it lies 
in the fact that the breaking of a single 
seal results in disqualification, which is an 
unfair state of affairs. As events have 
shown, a car frequently has been disquali- 
fied because of breaking a seal that did not 
protect the vital part of it and the repair- 
ing of which called for but a moment’s 
work. Disqualifications have been caused 
by cracked spark plugs and loose battery 
connections, neither. of which is of suffi- 
cient import to put a car completely out of 
the running. 

From a critical viewpoint the worst 
feature of the Glidden rules is the disquali- 
fication of a car for the replacement of a 
part not carried with the car from the 
start of the tour. Those familiar with 
touring are fully aware of the need of re- 
placement of a small part which rarely 
gets in trouble—a part capable of replace- 
ment in 5 minutes, and not worth 25 cents. 
The replacement of this, however, if the 
needed part were not carried in the extra 
spares, would result in disqualification, 
whereas any country blacksmith could 
make it and replace it for the motorist in 
less than 10 minutes. 

In transportation, time and safety are 
the cardinal factors and it seems possible 
and highly probable in touring contests of 
this nature to convert eVery break and de- 
lay into its time equivalent and penalize 
on failure along this line. A course of 
this nature would eliminate disqualification 
because of a slight oversight on the part 
or a little carelessness in equipping before 
the start of the riin. 
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AYBE there, is a road 
M somewhere in the 
world that is more crooked 
than that which starts at 
the outskirts of Berkeley, 
about ad miles from the 
University of California, 
and after 3 miles of tortu- 
ous windings, dodges into 
a tunnel, and there passes 
from Alameda to Contra 
Costa county. Maybe 
there is some other road 
more crooked than this; if 
there is the Californians 
want to know it. This 
road was but recently com- 
pleted, and constructed in 
order, to overcome the stiff 
grade of the old county 
road, known as the Fish ranch road, and 
which starts about where the new does, 
and meets it beyond the tunnel. 

To draw a map of the new road is one 
of the easiest things to do according to 
directions. First draw something of a 
semi-circle, but more to conform to the 
outlines of one-half of a top. Make this 
outline out of about fifty V’s. Make 
these V’s a little different—some might 
be larger than others, and the length of 
the lines might be varied a little. For 
general purposes that will answer as a 
map of the 2 miles of the 3 leading to 
the tunnel. The first mile is not so bad, 
as the windings are but ordinary. Ac- 
cording to the map in the office of the 
county surveyor, there are exactly 120 
turns in this 3-mile road, but more than 
100 are within that section just mapped 


ROAD 3 MILES LONG WITH 120 TURNS IN IT 





SHort Roap Near BeRKELEY, CAL., FAMED FoR ITs MANY TWISTS 


out—a twisting, tortuous highway at all 
times, from a motoring standpoint this road 
is hardly a delight aside from the magnifi- 
cent views secured from time to time. 
When it first starts to wind about the 
hills the view is into the distant hills and 
valleys beyond, but as one approaches 
the tunnel a new tack has been taken, 
Upon perfectly clear days one has a view 
of Oakland in the nearer distance, with 
the bay, San Francisco harbor and the 
city backed by a range of hills and then 
Golden Gate far to the westward. As 
one is then about 1,000 feet above sea 
level some idea of the magnificent: pano- 
rama may be gleaned. There is just one 
stretch that the motorist can speed to his 
heart’s content—for 320 feet. That is 


the longest straight stretch in the road. . 


The next longest is 220 feet, the majority 
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not being more than 100 
feet long. In the 3 miles 
there are 120 turns, which 
makes an average of 131 
feet for each stretch, but 
some of the stretches in 
the first mile are fairly 
long. The road has a 5 
per cent grade, cost ap- 
proximately $5,000 a mile, 
and is macadamized. It 
was done by day labor, and 
much of it consisted in 
hewing through rock. The 
tunnel is 1,050 feet long, 
is 16. feet high and 17 feet 
across. The work was done 
under the direction of E. 
C. Payther, now engineer 
for the Realty syndicate, 
which controls most of the land included 
in these foothills. East of the tunnel it is 
more delightful, as the road is closer 
to the bottom of the valleys, and con- 
tinues eastward through a very delightful 
section of California, passing through a 
number of villages. The Alameda county 
authorities now have under consideration 
the construction of a magnificent boule- 
vard close to the crest of the foothills. 
The road would be more than 1,000 feet 
high, and there is a uniformity in the 
height of this crest which would necessi- 
tate but few sharp turns. The road would 
naturally be winding, but gradual so that 
for the most part one could see a consid- 
erable distance ahead. The cost of con- 
structing this boulevard would not be 
great, as road work in California is com- 
paratively easy, anyhow. 


FRENCHMEN INVESTIGATE MOTORDROME PROPOSITION 


Paris, June 30—Auvergne is resolved to 
have the first motordrome in France, or, 
as they prefer to call it here, the closed 
racing circuit. Immediately after the Gor- 
don Bennett race of 1905 the mountainous 
course in Auvergne was proposed as a per- 
manent racing course, but owing to finan- 
cial difficulties and the disinclination to 
give any one region the monopoly of mo- 
tor races the matter was not pushed for- 
ward by the A. C. F. For the last 3 years 
the Automobile Club of Auvergne has 
boomed the scheme of a race course around 
the Puy du Dome, and has further studied 
the financial question. This week the local 
club invited the Automobile Club of 
France to the district in order to convince 
the national body of the practicability of 
the scheme and to give its officers an idea 
of the interest of the,neighborhood in a 
motor race course. The competition com- 
mittee, with Marquis de Dion at its head, 
accepted the invitation, traveled down to 
Clermont-Ferrand by special train, was 
taken, up to the summit of the mountain 


ee 


by ‘a special local and shown the proposed 


road on the way. From the summit of the 
mountain, 4,800 feet above sea level, a 
magnificent panorama unrolls itself in 
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WHerm Roap Runs Into TUNNEL 


every direction. The road which it is in- 
tended to use as a motor course runs 
around the face of the mountain and is 
almost all visible from the summit. A 
small part of the projected course is the 
highway on which the Gordon Bennett 
race was held in 1905. Though all roads 
are made and in excellent condition, a 
considerable amount will have to be ex- 
pended in barricading them, lighting and 
generally fitting for fast motor work. 
Clermont-Ferrand, best known to motorists 
as the home of Michelin and other tire 
factories, is at the foot of the mountain 
and within a short distance are a string 
of holiday resorts. If the project is ac- 
cepted by the Automobile Club of France 
the land within the course will be fitted up 
for other sports. One of the objections 
made is,its distance from Paris. As the 
majority of the motor car factories are 
located around the capital, before any use 
could be made of the course as a testing 
ground it would be necessary, for ears to 
make a journey of about, 240 miles, which 
manufacturers naturally consider excessive, 
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HOSTS GATHER FOR START OF GLIDDEN TOUR 


UFFALO, N. Y., July 7—On this, the 
B eve of the fourth annual contest for 
the Glidden trophy, the usual condition of 
excitement reigns; competitors are arriv- 
ing hourly from the dozen or more factories 
represented’ in the list of contestants. 
Press. representatives from the different 
metropolitan journals are reaching the city 
on every incoming train, representatives 
from the several American tire factories 
have arrived already, and in short, from all 
sections of the land come special envoys, 
representatives of the different phases and 
departments of the motor industry, all go- 
ing te swell the great caravan that will 
from July 9 to 23 meander its way over 
1,670 miles of roads under the name of 
Glidden tour, promoted by the A. A. A. 





SecreTary Dar H. Lewis 


A mile down Main street from the Iro- 
quois hotel is the Teck Theater building, 
on the second floor of which are located the 
different managers to whom the contestants 
will look for the successful conduct of the 
contest. 
the A. A. A. touring board, in shirt sleeves, 
superintends the entire situation; Dai H. 
Lewis is the route and confetti encyclo- 
pedia; E. L. Ferguson is busied with the 
final arrangement of the entries, as well as 
bringing together the data and forms 
necessary for the daily dispatch and 
reception of the cars; Mortimer Reeves has 
his hands full with the role of assistant 
pilot, duties which are coupled with those 
of nightly garaging, or parking the cars; 
F. D. Stidham, chief of the observer 
brigade, is rapidly perfecting his outline 
plan for the placing of impartial observers 
on the cars each day, as well as assigning 
them so no observer rides in the same 
make of car, or in a car of the same team, 
or in a car handled by the same firm as 
nominated him; H. D. Herr is busied with 
the hotel accommodations which include 
the systematizing the work under Cook 
control, as well as the explaining of it to 
the different competitors; Arthur N. Jer- 
vis, the publicity end, is playing, the role 
of a complete press room; Nathan Lazar- 
nick, the official photographer, has every- 
thing necessary in the line of plates and 
films; Messrs. Conklin and Carroll, the 
night,. watchers, have had their instruc- 
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tions, and David E. Hoag, the official phy- 
Sician of the route, has all his plans per- 
fected; so nothing remains but the inspec- 
tion of the cars, the sealing of the regular 
spare parts in‘one tool bag, the sealing of 
the extra spare parts in another tool bag, 
and the sealing of large spare parts which 
eannot be carried in either of these bags, 
in the car itself. This done, it only re- 
mains for the cars, drivers and observers 








AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF BUFFALO, 
FIRST TEAM 
No. 1—Pierce-Aarrow, Charles Clifton. 


No. 2—Pierce-Aarrow, Charles Clifton. 
No. 3—Pierce-Arrow, James McGuire. 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF BUFFALO, 
SECOND TEAM 

No. 4—Reo, R. M. Owen. 

No. 8—Premier, R. M. Owen. 

No. 9—Premier, H. O. Smith. 
COLUMBUS AUTOMOBILE CLUB 

No. 5—Peerless, E. H. Parkhurst. 

No. 6—Peerless, E. H. Parkhurst. 

No. 7—-Peerless, E. H. Parkhurst. 
ROCHESTER AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 
FIRST TEAM 

No. 10—Gaeth, Paul Gaeth. 

No. 11—Thomas, Gus G. Buse. 

No. 32—Selden, R. H. Solomons. 

CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, FIRST TEAM 

No. 19—Haynes, Frank H. Nutt. 

No. 20—Haynes, Loring Wagoner. 

No. 35—Oldsmobile, F. O. Smith. 

CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, SECOND 
TEAM 

No. 15—Rainier, Mrs. Joan Cuneo. 

No. 27—Oakland, J. B. Eccleston. 

No. 28—Oakland, E. M. Murphy. 
ROCHESTER AUTOMOBILE CLUB,. 
SECOND TEAM 
No. 24—Studebaker, E. V. Stratton. 
No. 25—Studebaker, E. V. Stratton. 
No. 26—Studebaker, E. V. Stratton. 
AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF SYRACUSE 

No. 12—Franklin, H. H. Franklin. 

No. 13—Franklin, John Wilkinson. 

No. 14—Franklin, F. H. Stillwell. 
BAY STATE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 

No. 21—Marmon, Frank EB. Wing. 

No. 22—Marmon, W. C. Marmon. 

No. 23—-Marmon, W. C. Marmon. 
CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CLUB 

No. 29—Garford, A. R. Davis. 

No. 30—Garford, A. R. Davis. 

No. 31—Garford, A. R. Davis. 




















to do their parts during the long 12 days 
of the drive. 

Statistically considered the Glidden- 
Hower tours are not so big as a year ago, 
but the loss in numbers is more than com- 
pensated for because of the fact that those 
cars entering have done so in spite of the 
$200 entry fee; in spite of the fact that 
impartial observers will be carried on each 
ear, and also despite the fact that this 
year’s tour leads through a generally 
mountainous and hilly district, the roads 
through which are largely composed of 
clay and gravel, which, if weather condi- 
tions are favorable, will make easy going, 
but if rains are frequent will result in the 
hardest kind of work for the contestants. 
Already thirty Glidden trophy cars are 
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waiting to be dispatched by Ferguson 
Thursday morning, all of which will com- 
pete in clubs for the Glidden trophy. The 
thirty are divided among ten clubs; three 
cars in each case constituting a team in 
the contest. 
Ten Teams in Glidden 

It is up to these ten teams to fight out 
the contest as to which shall be the proud 
possessor of the Glidden trophy for the 
1908-1909 season. It is apparent from the 
status of these ten teams that the winner 
for 1908 will be more of a factory than a 
motor club proposition, Of the ten teams 
six represent as many individual factories. 
The makers having this representation are 
Pierce, Peerless, Studebaker, Franklin, 
Marmon and Garford. The four mixed 
teams are the Haynes and Oldsmobile. and 
the Rainier-Oakland combinations in the 
Chicago Motor Club; the- Selden-Gaeth- 
Thomas combination constituting one of 
the Rochester clubs, and the two-to-one 
Premier-Reo team, forming the second 
Buffalo club. Three automobile clubs, 


namely, Buffalo and Rochester and 
Chicago, have entered .two teams 
each, whereas a year ago the Buf- 


falo club entered but one team, which 
was a combination of varied factory 
interests. It is expected on every hand 
that this one-faetory team situation will 
add greatly to the interest in the tour and 
should one of these teams win it-'the fac- 
tory can stand on the ground that its car 








won the Glidden trophy, which was an 
impossibility under the conditions of a 
year ago. On the other hand, with the 
remaining clubs that-have mixed teams 
a different situation rules; should the 
Rochester combination team win Selden, 
Gaeth and Thomas will each have a third 
interest in the big trophy; if one of the 
Chicago Motor Club teams carries the win- 
ning colors it will be necessary to divide 
on a two-thirds and one-third basis; and 
should the second Buffalo team be the 
final winner R. M. Owen, the entrant of 
two cars, will have to look after the divi- 
sion of honors between Premier and Reo. 

A year ago forty-six cars started out to 
strive for the trophy and although this 
year’s number shows a reduction of nine- 
teen, it is agreed on all hands that the 
interest will be more than double that of 
a year ago. 

Fourteen in Hower Trophy 

As heretofore, the struggle for the How- 
er trophy will be an individual affair, this 
trophy going to the car having the highest 
merit marks at the completion. The trophy 
will be contested for by fourteen run- 
abouts as against thirteen in 1907; of 
these fourteen three are Stoddard-Daytons, 
two are Pierce Arrows, three Overlands, 
and one each of Franklin, Premier, Gear- 
less, Moline, Reo and Bloomstrom. 

In addition to this grand total of forty- 
four in the Glidden-Hower ‘phase of the 
contest are two entrants that are contest- 
ing solely for Glidden certificates, the main 
reason for these competing under this 
classification being the impossibility of 
them to get in a club team. They are 
two Stevens-Dpryeas cars. 

In addition are ten non-contesting cars, 
consisting of Reo Motor Age press car, 
a Packard press; an Oldsmobile entered 
by C. H. Foster and designated the 
Gabriel horn car; a Diamond tire car 
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THREE PEERLESS CARS 


entered by N. E. Oliver; a Goodrich tire 
ear entered by» W. O. Rutherford; a 








GLIDDEN STATISTICS , 

1908 — Entries, 60; Glidden, 30; 
Hower, 14; Glidden certificates, 2; 
non-contestants, 10; official, 4. 

1907 — Entries, 82; Glidden, 47; 
Hower, 14; non-contestants, 16;.start- 
ers, 74; finishers, 28, 

1906—Entries, 74; starters, 55; non- 
contestants, 8; finishers, 30. 

1905—Starters, 34; finishers, 27; com- 
plying with all requirements of rules, 


20; winner, Percy P. Pierce, Pierce- 
Arrow. 
1904—Entries, 77;. finishers, 66; no 


prize. offered, this being the run from 
New York to the St. Louis worid’s 
fair. 




















Fisk tire car by E. H. Broadwell; a 
Premier press car by R. M. Owen, and a 





PREMIER PILOT CAR ON PBNNSYLVANIA ROADS 
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ENTERED IN THER GLIDDEN 


Reo Motor Age press car by R. M. Owen. 
Added to these are four official cars, No. 
99, Chairman Hower’s Pierce Arrow; No. 
98 Dai H. Lewis’ Premier pilot; No. 97, 
Mortimer Reeves’ Reo as assistant pilot, 
and No. 96, the Packard Red Cross, under 
the official direction of Dr. Hoag. 

* Recapitulating the analysis and relative 
strength of the 1908 and 1907 Gliddens is — 
as follows: 


Glidden trophy 
Elwee CRON eco ccc cindeds 13 14 
Glidden certificates 


Non-contestamts ............. 6 10 
CEES ewe Ca ediecesucaste<ce 5 t 
WO 8. dba Sétays cme 74 60 


Contesting Cars Examined 


In one regard the change of heart evi- 
denced on all sides by the management in 
regard to the carefulness of the tour is 
well exemplified by the inspection of all 
cars and extra parts carried by them on 
all Wednesday morning, July 8, at 9 
o’clock. At this hour all of the contesting 
ears must present themselves at the official 
parking place, 757 Main street, where 
they will be taken over by the Ferguson- 
Reeves combination. After a cursory ex- 
amination to insure that nothing but stock 
models are competing, the program will 
pass on to the checking-in of the regular 
spare parts, such as valves, valve springs 
and other extras regularly supplied by 
manufacturers at listed prices. The com- 
mittee has ready heavy canvas bags simi- 
lar to those employed for carrying mail 
in which these parts will be placed and 
sealed therein by wire with lead seals, an 
inventory of the parts therein being re- 
tained by the committee. In another can- 
vas bag of more than double the size, but 
of the same design, will be put in all the 
extra spare parts that the contestants take 
along, by extra spare parts being meant 
those not regularly supplied with the car 
at the list price. An inventory of these 
parts will be taken and képt by the com- 
mittee so a check-up system can be used 
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periodically with the contents of the dif- 
ferent bags. In case contestants carry 
extra large parts like springs or steering 
knuckle tie rods which cannot be carried 
in the extra spare part bag a suitable seal- 
ing of these in the car will be accom- 
plished. Tools will be left free, to be car- 
ried in their regular boxes, and any use 
whatever may be made of them on the 
road without penalty providing the car 
maintains its time schedule. The penaliza- 
tion system deals only with the use of 
new parts which are carried in the regular 
or extra bags and the penalty for the use 
of either is at the rate of 1 point per $1, 
the parts being listed at their regular xrac- 
tory prices. This rule is the same as a year 
ago, but will work out much better to the 
different clubs because all of the teams are 
constituted of three cars so that the pen- 
alty credited to each of the nine clubs will 
be the same for the same breakage, pro- 
viding the price of replacement is the 
same. Last year, owing to the different 
numbers and the teams, one team of ten 
cars received but one-tenth point, whereas 
a similar breakage in another team of 
three gave that team a penalty of one- 
third point. Any contestant that has to 
make use of spare parts not carried from 
the start of the tour and inventoried with 
the committee will be disqualified. 


Strict Rules Adopted 


Before the completion of the tour the 
observer proposition will prove the crux 
of the situation, because of the impartial 
selection of the winning club depends on 
the veracity and faithful performance of 
duty of these arbiters of the situation. 


In order that these thitty observers for~ 


the Glidden and fourteen for thé: Hower 
may start as well fitted as possible for 
their duties special cards have been is- 
sued on which they will record their daily 
réports. On ‘the front cover page appears 


the following instructions to observers: 


Observers must report each day 30 minutes 
before the se hour. 

Attend instruction meeting each evening for 
assignments on the following y. 

Don’t leave the car at the end of the day's 
run until it is turned over to the official in 
charge 

At the end of each day have your signature 
and that of the driver of the car affixed. 

Should any objection be made » 4 the opera- 
tor to the record complaint must be made im- 
eae to the chief observer, F. D. Stid- 

im. 

The record may be inspected by one other 
oe gad authorized representative of the en- 
trant. 

The observer shal! ride in the seat assigned 
him by the entrant or driver. 

it shall be the duty of each observer under 
all conditions and without evasion for any 
reason whatsoever to remain with and report 
every detail of the | saeppcomeney of the car to 
which he is assigned. 

Only the driver and mechanician can work 
on the car or tires. 

In the event of sickness or an accident to 
an observer which shall make it an .impossi- 
bility for him to remain with car or to secure 
a properly authorized substitute, he shall se- 
lect one of the passengers of the car as a 
substitute observer, who shall rform all of 
the duties pertaining to the position and shall 
in addition thereto have his record signed by 


Prerce-Arrow WuicH," Rears No. 1 1n THE GLIDDEN. 


all the occupants of the car during the time 
he is on duty. 


The two inner pages of the observer’s 
card are given over to tabulations showing 
the record of regular spare parts used, of 
extra spare parts used, the disposal of old 
parts, the time spent on tires and the time 
passing the different checking stations. On 
the back cover are the following additional 
instructions to observers: 


as note must be made of any replacements on 
e car. 

Records must be kept of the opening of 
either the regular equipment bag or the extra 
ogi bag, and the part or parts used must 
e recorded, stating from which bag taken and 
what became of the part replaced. 

Each entrant may carry as many tires as 
desired. 

In recording time used in tire repairs only 
do so when the engine is running and no 
other work is being done. 

Under no circumstances shall a car enter a 
night or any other control except under its 
own power. 

Observers must not figure the running time 
for the operators. 

Record must be made at the time that any 
intermediate checking eet is passed where 
such points are established. 

Where towing or assistance from any exter- 
nal source has been received by the car its 
observer must make a complete and full re- 
port, giving time, place, conditions, length of 
tow and other important details. 


Drivers Are Cautioned 

But the attention of the committee has 
not all been bestowed upon the observers 
and unusual care has been taken to make 
sure that the drivers and contestants are 
entirely familiar with the rules which has 
resulted in the issuing last-minute instruc- 
tions as follows: 


Springs cannot be wrapped after officially 
parking the car with the committee on the 
morning of July 8. 

Air cannot be taken from tanks in controls. 

Solder, acid and soldering iron can be car- 
ried as tools. 

Detachable tire rings will be regarded as 
part of tires and may be renewed without 
penalty. 

At nights cars will be parked, not garaged, 
and contestants should carry tarpaulins. 

Shock absorbers are permitted and are con- 
sidered very necessary. 

For every passenger fewer than four in a 
touring car 125 pounds of ballast must be 
— Baggage will not be counted as bal- 
ast. 

No record of any previous performance or 
sign, or other indication of the maker’s name, 
other than the name plate on the front of the 
radiator, shall be displayed on any car at any 
time during the tour. 

The usual rules applying to evenin 
ings at headquarters, the issuin 
letins and tne carrying of o 
apply. 
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Glidden Tour Itinerary and Route 


July 9—Buffalo to Cambridge Springs 
July 10—Cambridge Springs to Pittsburg 
July 11—Pittsburg to Bedford Springs 
July 12—Sunday, rest at Bedford Springs 
July 13—Bedford Springs to Harrisburg 
July 14—Harrisburg to Philadelphia 

July 15—Philadelphia to Milford 

July 16—Milford to Albany.. 

July 17—Albany to Boston 

July 18-19—Rest at Boston... 

July 20—Boston to Poland Springs ‘ 


July 21-—-Poland Springs to Rangeley Lake, Me. : 


July 22—Rangeley Lake to Bethlehem, N. H. 


July 23—Bethlehem to Saratoga, N. Y............. 


117.4 miles 
110.2 miles 
106.4 miles 


107.3 miles 
133.5 miles 

132 miles 
158.5 miles 
194.2 miles 


154 miles 


141.7 miles 
130 miles 


1,669.7 miles 
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Night Stops of Glidden Tourists : 


Buffalo, N. Y., Iroquois hotel. ” 
Cambridge Springs, Pa, Rider .houge. “: “* 
Pittsburg, Pa., Hotel Schenley. 

Bedford Springs, Pa., Bedford Springs hotel. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Lochiel hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Hotel Walton. 

Milford, Pa., Bluff house. 

Albany, N. Y., Ten Eyck hotel. 

Boston, Hotel Somerset. 

Poland Springs, Me., Summit Springs house. 
Rangeley, Me., Rangeley Lake house. 
Bethlehem, N. H., the Sinclair. 

Saratoga, N: Y., Grand Union. 
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GOOD TRACK RACING AT ELKWOOD PARK 


EW YORK, July 5—Historic old Mon- 

mouth county, New Jersey, famous as 
the birthplace of Moll Pitcher, of the Rev- 
olution, and of Arthur Augustus Zimmer- 
man, greatest of all bicycle riders, too, 
gave to motordom on the Fourth of July 
a multi-millionaire meet. Crusty old Ju- 
piter Pluvius frowned upon it and storm- 
ed upon it, but his cloudbursts could not 
quench the enthusiasm of the Guggen- 
heims, the Lewisohns, W. E. Stokes and 
the other plethoric promoters a little bit 
nor stop for more than a quarter of an 
hour at a time the racing at the old Elk- 
wood park mile trotting circuit at Long 
Branch. 

The promotion of the meet was a praise- 
worthy bit of simon-pure sportsmanship on 
the part of the motor enthusiasts of the 
Jersey coast summer colony. They spent 
money without stint to insure first-class 
sport. For a fortnight before the Fourth 
the track was worked and a week ahead 
was treated with 9,000 barrels of oil to 
insure against dust. Liberal purses were 
put up to attract the best cars and drivers 
in the metropolitan district. The grand 
stand was elaborately decorated with flags 
and bunting. The visiting racing men 
and scribes were brought to Long Branch 
in special parlor cars, lunched elaborately 
at Pannaci’s and sent away full of choice 
viands and good cheer after a rousing 
clambake at Pleasure bay. 

As the afternoon wore on and the 
weather clerk kept the rain in fairly good 
check, barring several showers not too 
heavy to scare an enthusiast, the crowd 
grew in numbers until the seats in the 
little grand stand at $2 per were all taken, 
the tiny bleachers were entirely filled and 
several thousand railbirds lined the fence. 
On the lawns at either side of the stand 
close to half a hundred cars were parked 
at $10 each, scores of motor cars were in 
the open field near the clubhouse at the 
head of the stretch, and as many more 
were drawn up along the fence on the 
back stretch. Conservatively estimating, 
there were 300 cars and 5,000 people on 
hand. With good weather both of these 
figures would undoubtedly have been dou- 
bled. The Jersey coast, be it remarked, is 
one of the biggest automobiling centers in 
the country in summer. 

Two accidents of the bone-breaking va- 
riety marred the meet. Both occurred in 
the 50-mile race. The first one was when 
an Autocar, driven by C. E. Fisher, and a 
Stearns, piloted by Arthur Warren, came 
into collision in rounding the south turn. 
The Stearns was overturned, throwing out 
the crew. Warren had his collar-bone and 
three ribs broken, and James Crawford, his 
mechanic, had his leg so badly crushed 
that it had to be amputated below the 
knee. A few minutes later M. R. Guggen- 
heim’s Renault, driven by Al Bellows, lost 
a tire and dashed through the fence. Henry 
Myer, the mechanic, escaped with a broken 


leg. The pitching of a ‘hospital tent in 
the infield and the conspicuous presence 
of an ambulance had not been a useless 
precaution, it turned out. 

A 5-mile race for stripped stock cars or 
stock chassis for a silver cup and a purse 
of $50 was the curtain-raiser. It had for 
starters a promising quintet, made up of 
Al Poole, Isotta; Arthur, Warren, Stearns 
six-cylinder; Ralph de Palma, Allen-Kings- 
ton, and Al Bellows, driving M. R. Guggen- 
heim’s Renault. The Allen-Kingston took 
the lead during the first mile, followed by 
the American and the Stearns in order. 
De Palma was never headed. Drawing 
gradually away, he finally won by a hun- 
dred yards from Elliott, who beat Warren 
the same distance. The fractional times 
of the winner were: 1 mile, 1:12; 2 miles, 


2:1636; 3 miles, 3:19%; 4 miles, 4:234%; 5 - 


miles, 5:254%. Elliott, 5:31%; Warren, 
5:38%. The Isotta was practically left 
at the post, though starting its motor and 
later lost its right rear tire and was 
stopped by Dr. J. R. Overpeck, of Philadel- 
phia, the referee. 

Then came the 10-mile race for fully 
equipped touring cars or runabouts manned 
by simon pure amateurs under A. A. A. 
rules as follows: W. B. Anderson, 50- 
horsepower Welch; James Doig, 30-horse- 
power Stearns; Thomas J. Scully, 30-horse- 
power Packard, and Stewart Elliott, 50- 
horsepower American. It was a rattling 
good race between Elliott and Doig with 
Scully in warm pursuit and Anderson in 
fourth place. For 2 miles less than a hun- 
dred feet separated the leaders. Then the 
big powered American drew gradually 
away and finally won by 300 yards in 
10:53, with the Stearns second in 11:07%, 
and the Packard third in 11:42%. EI- 
liott’s times by miles were: 


Long distance races were made promi- 
nent features of the card and began with 
the 50 miles, in which the following lined 
up: Al. Bellows, Renault; Harry Michen- 
er, Lozier; Arthur Warren, Stearns; C. E. 
Fisher, Autocar; Ralph de Palma, Allen- 
Kingston; Stewart Elliott, American, and 
W. B. Anderson, Welch. For the first 9 
miles there was a rattling good scrap be- 
tween the American and the Allen-Kings- 
ton, with an interesting see-saw sruggle 
also in progress between the pursuing pair, 
the Lozier and the Renault. Elliott held 
the lead for 5 miles and was then passed 
by de Palma. The American in the tenth 
mile was stopped by some ignition trouble 
and lost its place as runner up to the 
Allen-Kingston, which from here on was 
never headed, winning in 55:59%, a new 
record for the track by 6% seconds. The 
Lozier was second with 47 miles, and 
W. B. Anderson’s Welch, which was driv- 
en by G. Frewin, third, with 44 miles. 


ad 


The Autocar, Renault and Stearns had 
been put out of the running by the ac- 
cidents recited above. The intermediate 
times were: 


Two drivers essayed to beat the mile 
track record of :53 put up by the late 
Emanuel Cedrino, in the Fiat, on the oc- 
casion of his racing debut in this coun- 
try in 1903. M. J. Seymour was first away 
in the Christie, but could no better on 
such a soft track—there had been more 
showers—than :57%. Ralph de Palma in 
the Allen-Kingston scored 61% seconds. 

A speedy octet of long distance track 
performers faced the starter for the 100- 
mile race, which concluded the racing. 
They were: Al. Poole, 60-horsepower Isot- 
ta; Harry Michener, 45-horsepower Lozier; 
J. Price, 45-horsepower Acme; Stewart El- 
liott, 50-horsepower American; Ralph de 
Palma, 40-horsepower Allen-Kingston; Fe- 
lix Prossen, 40-horsepower Bianchi; Ed. 
Von Kathergill, 50-horsepower Pope To- 
ledo, and I. M. Appercu, 20-24-horsepower 
Cadillac. The struggle that ensued was 
a hard fought battle with varying lead- 
ership that kept the interest and enthu- 


siasm of the spectators keyed up from 


start to finish. It was, besides, a game 
all around exhibition of perseverance and 
pluck on the part of the drivers, for be- 
fore the race was one-third over the rain 
began to fall and made a skating rink of 
the course. The cars skidded badly at the 
turns and often swayed:from side to side 
in the stretches. In fact, the going wae 
so bad that there were calls to the ref- 
eree to declare the race off. Dr. Overpeck, 
however, refused, pronouncing the course 
safe for long distance racing and declar- 
ing that the contestants had a right to a 
run for their entrance fees. 

Elliott went away in the lead and held 
it for 10 miles, when de Palma, who had 
been pursuing him hotly, took it from him. 
The contest soon split up into a triangular 
duel of three pairs of cars, the Allen- 
Kingston and the American fighting for 
the lead, the, Lozier and the Isotta alter- 
nating ahead of one another, and the Acme 
and the Bianchi having a merry scrap 
further back in the line. 

Around the thirty-fifth mile Poole stop- 
ped for goggles and then began chasing 
the flying leaders in earnest. Within 5 
miles he had caught and passed de Palma. 
Elliott had dropped out in the twenty- 
ninth mile. The former bicycle racer, how- 
ever, would not be shaken off and hung 
on tooth and nail. Mile after mile the 
pair wig-wagged in the mud by the cheer- 
ing stand. Closer and closer the Yankee 
ear crept up on the Italian machine and 








finally got by it in the eightieth mile. 
Then Poole woke up and cut loose with 
the Isotta and caught and passed the Al- 
len-Kingston. Both took desperate chances 
in the mud. But the Savannah and Briar- 
cliff winning brand was too fleet for the 
Allen-Kingston, well and courageously as 
it was driven, and drawing gradually away 
finally won by the length of the stretch 
in 2 hours 10 minutes 364% seconds. The 
Allen-Kingston was beaten by but 12 sec- 
onds. The Lozier was third with 93 miles, 
the Bianchi fourth with 88 miles, the Acme 
fifth with 82 miles, the comparatively 
lower powered Cadillac sixth with 77 miles, 
and the Pope-Toledo seventh with 70 miles. 
The score of the race was: 


— Leader Time 
biietteadeaee BMC ..ccccesccwes 10:942-6 
30 a ante eae ato ee eee 23 :11 2-5 
RACERS es: ON ES 36 :03 
y Een ee PONE Csieeic cates 50 :06 
ry er oy, Ores 65 :54 3-5 
EERE TEE WOE. Sco ctetwecsnae 79 :54 
TBs 640% <b owas a ER eee 93 :07 2-5 
SOs vicews svewe eS | ee 106 :03 
errr eres SS ee ae 118 :20 2-5 
100... sce oe d's OED 66068 0% +++ +2180 226 4-5 


DROP IN MAY EXPORTS 

Washington, D. C., July 4—The latest 
returns of the government’s statistical bu- 
reau show that there was a big drop in the 
exports of motor cars in May last as com- 
pared with May a year ago, the number 
of cars exported dropping from 281, valued 
at $618,018, in May, 1907, to 229 cars, 
valued at $389,487, in May last. On the 
other hand, the exports of parts increased 
from $47,432 to $69,570 during these pe- 
riods. There was also a falling off in the 
exports of cars during the 11 months end- 
ing May, the returns showing that 2,206 
cars, valued at $4,008,724, were exported 
during this period of 1908, as against 
2,567 cars, valued at $4,221,316, exported 
during the 11 months of 1907. Exports 
of parts increased from $548,871 during 
the 11 months’ period of 1907 to $558,401 
during the corresponding period of 1908. 
During “May last cars and parts were 
shipped to the following countries: United 
Kingdom, $132,663; France, $100,597; Ger- 
many, $21,785; Italy, $6,300; other Europe, 
$16,381; British North America, $94,066; 
West Indies and Bermuda, $6,887; Mexico, 
$39,908; South America, $21,534; British 
East Indies, $1,611; British Australasia, 
$5,938; other Asia and Oceanica, $10,598; 
Africa, $127; other countries, $662. The 
dutiable imports of motor cars during May 
last number seventy-two, valued at $170,- 
185, as against 105 cars, valued at $333,- 
657, imported in May a year ago. During 
the 11 months’ period the number of cars 
imported declined from 1,113, valued at 
$3,839,045, in 1907, to 974, valued at 
$2,346,613, in 1908. Imports of parts de- 
clined in value from $75,768 in May, 1907, 
to $42,515 in May last, and from $717,234 
to $428,978 during the 11 months’ period. 
During May last cars were received from 
the following countries: United Kingdom, 
two, valued at $3,407; France, fifty-two, 
valued at $122,952; Germany, two, valued 
at $6.571; Italy, fifteen, valued at $34,939. 
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SHUT DOORS ON A.A.A. 


Allied European Clubs Recognize 
New Yorkers and Will Not 
Admit National Body 





New York, July 7—Special telegram— 
According to daily press cables, the allied 
European clubs, which met at Dieppe on 
Monday, denied the national body of the 
United States admission and a personal 
hearing and voted to recognize the Auto- 
mobile Club of America as their sole rep- 
resentative in this country. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., and A. G. Batchelder, the 
accredited representatives of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, were not al- 
lowed to be present. Count Sierstopff, 
president of the German Automobile Club, 
is reported to have made a statement in 
their behalf, setting forth as best he could 
from hearsay the conditions existing in 
this country. There was no opportunity 
afforded Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Batchel- 
der to reply to any statements Dave Hen- 
nen Morris, George Heath and W. S. 
Hogan, the delegates of the New York 
club, might make. Count Sierstopff is 
said to have pointed out that the A. A. A. 


was the larger and more powerful organ- - 


ization and that the Vanderbilt commis- 
sion never had been notified of any agree- 
ment made by its correspondents in the 
matter of the Ostend rules. As a matter 
of fact, the New York club’s foreign rep- 
resentatives, then acting as A. A. A. cor- 
respondents, never attended the Ostend 
meeting and so could not have bound the 
A. A. A. to the reversed rules had they had 
any such authority. The shutting out of 
the A. A. A. delegates and the refusal to 
grant the national body in the United 
States a hearing was the outcome of a 
protest filed by the national clubs of Great 
Britain and Germany prior to the meeting. 

The cables say the discussion was a warm 
one and resulted in the recognition of the 
New York club as the only organization in 
this country that could hold membership 
in the National Association of Recognized 
Automobile Clubs. The position taken 
was that only one organization could be 
recognized in any one country and that 
the choice should fall on the one that had 
incorporated the Ostend conditions in its 
rules. A clever grand stand play was 
made by the New York club in Judge Gary 
securing from President Roosevelt, our na- 
tion’s good-natured chief, a message of 
good will for transmission to Baron Zuilen 
von Neyvelt, the president of the associ- 
ation, The color this message lent to the 
pretentions of the New York club to being 
a national body can well be imagined. The 
outcome will draw the line between the 
A. A. A.’s contests and the New York 
club’s races still more sharply. The Van- 
derbilt will have its Americanism intensi- 
fied and the Savannah race will be more 
than ever emphasized as a special event 
kindly promoted in this country for Euro- 
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pean cars under European rules by their 
very good friends of the New York club. 

This action on the part of the powers 
that be on the other side of the At- 
lantic has not been thoroughly discussed 
here, for the reason that most of the 
A. A. A. leaders are either abroad or have 
gone to Buffalo for the good roads con- 
vention and the Glidden tour. The an- 
nouncement has not caused any change 
in plans on the part of the A. A. A. 


CENTURY CAR IN GCLIDDEN 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 7—With almost 
half of the requisite mileage reeled off, the 
Premier hundred century car left Indian- 
apolis on the morning of July 5 for Buf- 
falo by way of Richmond, Ind.; Spring- 


field, Cleveland and Erie, covering the dis- 


tance by easy stages, allowing 3 days. 
While it has been the purpose of the 
Premier company to keep the daily mileage 
down to aproximately 100 miles, the object 
being to show that 100 miles was a con- 
servative requirement of a motor car and 
not the maximum possibility, yet the com- 
pany has decided to lay out a plan of oper- 
ation which will necessarily increase the 
daily mileage, though the century car must 
go 100 days, regardless of the number of 
miles traveled in excess of 100 miles a day, 
or a total of 10,000 miles. According to 
present plans the car will accompany the 
Glidden tour in the capacity of press car. 





TWO SHOWS rOR PARIS 

Paris, June 25—After the lavish pyro- 
technic display of the tenth annual salon, 
Paris is to have an economical era, the 
first signs of which are to be found in the 
decision taken this week by the organizing 
committee to abandon the huge temporary 
hall on the Esplanade des Invalides. This 
year there will be two Paris salons, the 
first one opening on Saturday, November 
28, and closing on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 13, and the second one keeping open its 
doors from December 22 to December 29. 
Both exhibitions will be held in the grand 
palais on the Champs Elysees, the initial 
event being for all kinds of pleasure 
vehicles, accessories, motor cycles and 
bicycles. The second show will comprize 
all classes of commercial motor cars, ma- 
chine tools, ete. 





SETS BELCIUM SHOW DATES 
Brussels, June 25—At a recent meeting 
of the Belgian Automobile Board of Trade 
radical changes were adopted in connec- 
tion with the holding of the annual show 
in the capital. The 1909 salon ay 
January 16 and close on the 25th” 

same month. The doors of the hall of 
magnificent show building at the Pare du 
Cinquantenaire will be open from 10 a. m. 


_ till 4 p.m. ‘The decoration and arrange- 


ments of the stands will be uniform and 
all the exhibitor will have to do in cen- 
nection with: his space will be. to fill it 


with his goods, the show committee. taking 


care of everything else. 
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GOOD ROADS THE CRY OF MANY AT BUFFALO 


UFFALO, N. Y., July '7—With the 

thermometer at nearly 90 in the shade 
the national good roads and legislative 
convention of the American Automobile 
Association opened in this city today. 
Concert hall, where the delegates met, was 
tastefully decorated with the national 
colors. Promptly at 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing President William Horace Hotchkiss, 
of the American Automobile Association, 
opened the meeting by reading the follow- 
ing extract from an address of President 
Roosevelt, delivered at the international 
good roads congress in 1903: 


When we wish to use descriptive terms fit 
to characterize great empires and the men 
who made these empires great, invariably one 
of the terms used is to signify that that em- 
ire built good roads. 
omans we speak of them as rulers, as con- 
uerors, as administrators, as road-builders. 
here were empires that rose over night and 
fell. over: night, empires whose influence was 
absolutely evanescent, .which have assed 
away without leaving a trace ofjtheir former 
existence; but, wherever the man estab- 
lished his rule, the traces of that rule remain 
deep today, stamped on the language and cus- 
toms of the people, or stamped in tangible 
form upon the soil itself. And so, passing 
through Britain 15 centuries and _ over, 
after the dominion of Rome pra away, the 
Roman roads as features still remain; going 
through Italy, where power after power has 
risen, and flourished, and vanished since the 
day when temporal dominion of the Roman 
emperors transferred its seat from Rome to 
Byzantium, and all the people of the middle 
ages that have ruled that country—it is the 
imperishable Roman roads that reappears. 
he faculty, the art, the habit of road 
building marks in a nation those solid, stable 
=" which tell for permanent: greatness. 
erely from these standpoints of historic 
analogy we should have a right to ask that 
this pe le which has tamed a continent, which 
has built up a country with a continent for 
its base, which boasts itself, with truth, as 
the mightiest republic that the world has ever 
seen, which I firmly believe will, in the cen- 
tury now opening, rise to a position of head- 
ship, and leadership such as no other nation 
has. yet from historic 


attained, merely 





James H. MacDon 
Prestppnt Roap MaxkgsRS’ 


OV peters 
SgoctaTron 
analogy, I say, we should have; a right to 
demand that such a nation build roads. 
Much more have we the right to demand it 


from the practical standpoint. The great dif- 
> oosemi-barbarism of the 


fe » between, the 
middle and ine civilization which suc- 
ceed wt: the difference between poor and 


VYhen we speak of © 


good means of communication. And we, to 
whom space is less of an obstacle than ever 
it was in the history of any other nation, we 
who have spanned a continent, who have 
thrust our border westward in the course of a 
century and a quarter until it has gone from 
the Atlantic to the Alleghenies, from the Al- 
leghenies down into the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, across the great plains, over the Rockies 
to where the Golden Gate lets through the 
long heaving waters of the Pacific, and, yn A 
to Alaska, to the Artic regions, to the tropic 
islands of the sea, we who take so little ac- 
count of mere space must see to it that the 
best means of nullifying the existence of space 
are at our command. 





W. H. HorTcHKIss, 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


Mayor James N. Adam, of Buffalo, wel- 
comed the visiting delegates in a neat 
speech on the main question—good roads. 


Congressman Cocks Talks 


In introducing the next speaker, William 
W. Cocks, congressman from New York 
and introducer of the pending federal bill, 
the chairman paid a fitting tribute to the 
rare qualities of Mr. Cocks, whose subject 
was ‘‘Federal Automobile Legislation.’’ 
Mr. Cocks said in part: 


I lived in Connecticut, one of the first 
states to be inflicted by a motor registration 
law. The first bill provided a_ sp limit 
and a fine for its violation. Gentlemen, if 
these bills were a they were the best dis- 
guised pieces of legislation I ever saw. The 
men who drew them did not have as man 
manners as a Long Island farmer. They al- 
lowed the motor car to have the right of way 
over the loaded vehicle. We were pretty much 
aroused over the way in which motorists used 
the highways. People were afraid to drive 
along the road, horses went into the ditch 
at the sight of the fast-speeding machines. 
Probably all the people know about it and it 
was a fact that we were justly aroused. But 
fortunately sane and reasonable motorists co- 
operated with us in passing a law which ren- 
dered the lives of pedestrians safe. 

Right here I want to mention an incident 
which occurred in our ‘state. A motorist ran 
over a man because he' claimed he couldn’t 
stop his machine in time to ‘avoid the acci- 
dent, yet the yery next day the same man 
browent .his machine to a stop in about 2 
seconds in order to light a cigarette. The 
solution of the antagonism between the motor- 
ist and the pedestrian is a federal law. This 
thing called “prejudice” can be removed from 
the minds of those who do not drive. motor 
cars. The federal bill has lots of friends. If 
the constitutional objection can be overcome 
it will be a remarkable bill. Charles Thad- 
deus Terry, chairman of the A. A: A. legisla: 


tive board, presented the case before the judi- 
ciary committee of the house. The committee 
was not necessarily hostile to the bill, but 
the state rights question troubled them. The 
American Automobile Association did valuable 
ig toward helping along the passage of the 
bill. 

I am not a motorist and may never ride in 
a motor car, but I can see no reason why a 
motor car should register in each state through 
which it passes. But the main question in 
regard to this legislation is what can we do 
toward promoting it. Perhaps it would. be 
well to get the views of some sharp constitu- 
tional lawyers. But I must ; | espite the 
difficulties which are involved in this great 
work the outlook for its passage is very favor 
able. Several members on the committee are 
favorable. Now the thing to do is to get the 
= of your representative, who is prob- 
ably a lawyer and understands the constitu- 
tional questions involved. My own _ simple- 
minded view is that it is constitutional. 


Charles Thaddeus Terry, of New York, 
chairman of the A. A. A. legislative board, 
was the next speaker. He said in part: 


Our heartiest congratulations are due to the 
officers of the. American .Automobile Associa- 
tion, to its committees in charge of the con- 
vention and to the individual members of. the 
organization upon the wisdom and. foresight 
which conceived and. the intelligent industry 
and untiring zeal which have brought. to. so 
successful a consummation the ideas embodied 
in this national convention. This is an epoch- 
making occasion. It is the most signal and 
significant event which has happened in the 
history of me@toring in this country. Its in- 
fluence has alfeady been widely felt, and will 
be still more widely felt to the lasting advan- 
tage of the industry and the sport in the days 
to come. "The deepest gratitude should be en- 
tertained by the users of motor vehicles in 
every state in this country to the American 
Automobile Association, which has made such 
a convention-as this possible and successful, 
and most of all is gratitude due, for his in- 
domitable energy and unremitting labor, to 
that man who spent his days and nights, in 
season and out of season, for the upbuilding 
of this great organization, in self-denying de- 
votion to the interests of motorists,—our presi- 
dent, William H. Hotchkiss. 

The condition in which we find the motor- 
vehicle laws of the various states of the na- 
tion at this time is both intolerable and ridicu- 
lous. . Intolerable, because it retards the prog- 


ress and development of the motor car and 
Ridiculous, be- 


greatly lessens its usefulness. 





N. J. BACHBELDER, 
MASTER OF NATIONAL GRANGE 


cause it is hard to conceive how, within the 
confines of one nation, so many legislative 
bodies, supposedly made up of the leading men 
of the commonwealths, could enact provisions 
of.law on the same subject so divergent.and 
contradictory, and at the same time absolutely 
without apparent purpose, except., to...harags 
and restrict a certain class of citizens. 





The present motor vehicle laws are the last, 
best demonstration of the provincialism of sev- 
eral of our states. They are the masterpieces 
of.men of so narrow an outlook that they 
cannot see that any one lives behind the moun- 
tains which confine their hamlet, their county 
or their own commonwealth. Those legisla- 
tures which enact motor vehicle laws de- 
structive of the rights of the residents of 
other states to engage in interstate travel hide 
behind the high-sounding phrase, “state’s 
rights,’’ which it will be observed is utterly 
meaningless in this connection. Such laws 
spring not at all from an observation of 
state’s rights, but entirely from a narrow pro- 
vincialism which refuses to consider the rights 
of the citizens of sister states. 

And let us not be deceived by the cry of 
these legislators that the hostile motor legis- 
lation which they enact is demanded by that 
much-abused class called “farmers.’’ There 
is not a word of truth in it. No one, who has 
given thought to the situation nor had ex- 
perience at legislative rename 2 dealing with 
proposed motor legislation, as found the 
“farmer” an — but open-minded, reason- 
able, fair and ready to be instructed as to the 
facts and persuaded as to the natural conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them. No, the trou- 
ble lies not with the farmers. It lies rather 
with the cheap politician, the demagogue, who 
is ever ready to make capital out of the near- 
est available material, and who, whether he 
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that they shall not retard and impede motor 
vehicles engaged in interstate travel use- 
less and unnecessary registration and license 
requirements. 

o enact laws which impair or destroy the 
rights of the many, in order to reach and 
unish the few, is distinctly un-American. It 
s directly contrary to the basic principle of 
our jurisprudence, which holds that it is bet- 
ter that a thousand guilty persons should es- 
cape than that one innocent should suffer. 
Such states as the state of New Jersey have 
reversed this doctrine and have fram their 
law upon the dogma that, better a thousand 
innocent persons should suffer than that one 
guilty should escape. The bare statement of 
this policy, which has been adopted in that 
state, carries its own sufficient condemnation. 

Gentlemen, the worst of the battle is over. 
The common-sense of our people is again as- 
serting itself, even to the confusion of some 
legislators who do not wish to be convinced. 
The uniform state motor vehicle is on the 
way and at no very distant date will be an ac- 
complished fact. he federal automobile reg- 
istration law, when it has been set upon the 
statute books, as it inevitably will be, will 
rove to motorists the boon which it was 
ntended to be, and will answer the criticisms 
of the last doubting obstructionist. In short, 


a better, brighter day is dawning in motor 
ear legislation in all the world—and New 
Jersey. 
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As members of the great fraternity of motor- 
ists, we are all interested in 1 lation af- 
fecting this great invention. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in motor cars 
and in their manufacture. In a business way 
and as a source of pleasure and recreation it 
is not. too much to say that the motor car is 
fast becoming one of the greatest institutions 
in the world. It has for its devotees men in 
every rank, profession and walk of life. The 
influence of this body of men cannot be over- 
estimated. And in my judgment this great 
force will grow stronger and stronger so taat 
its growth will in a short time exceed the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. 

The motor car as a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of business and the’ conveyance of 
freight and passengers is be in its oo ape fe 
As a means of recreation it has no equal, It 
furnishes no field for the activities of the 
drunkard or the cad. It promotes loyalty, 
good nn skill, mental and physical 
vigor. In annihilating distance it is the equal 
of the railroad. It brings into close com- 
munion all the remote places. 

The motor car should be entitled to equality 
before the law with all other vehicles and 
means of transportation. Yet we find a dis- 

osition on the part of various states to out- 
aw it by unwarranted restrictions and bur- 
dens. It is subject, I believe, in nearly all 
the states, to license fees. In fact I under- 
stand that in one state it is practically im- 


STATE ENGINEERS ATTENDING GOOD ROADS CONVENTION 


From left to right—H. K. Bishop, macadam expert, Alban 


Albany; F. 


Spencer Stewart, resident engineer, Jefferson county ; 


asserts it in so many words or not, acts upon 
the assumption that he is the common fron, 
the sovereign “who controls the roads, the 
deputies and the future of political parties.” 
He, it is, and not the farmer, who instigates 
the enactment of those stupid, senseless laws. 
Of course, one does find from time to time in 
every community, whether it is the city or the 
country, individuals who, because of some real 
or fancied indignity at the hands of a mo- 
torist, are ready tc curse progress and 
science and everything and everybody, and to 
rush to his senator or assemblyman and de- 
mand that the motor car be driven from the 
highways. But such incidents have become, 
in this day, not the rule but the exception. 


Whatever may have been true in former, days, ’ 


it is no longer true that bad motor laws come 
by any popular demand. They are:born of the 
imaginings of some one or more legislators 
often for a political purpose. 

The federal registration bill, drafted and 
presented to congress by this association, will 
become the law of the land. There is not the 
slightest question of it. It is recognized to 
be right and expedient by ‘everybody, and no 
one, who has given the subject adequate study 
and whose mind works clearly, denies the con- 
stitutionality of the measure. If a man may 
walk or drive, or sail in his steam yacht, 
through various states without being retarded 
and restricted at the boundary line of each 
State by registration and license laws, wh 
may he not likewise travel through the vari- 
ous states in a motor vehicle? If it be said 
in answer that the residents of the state re- 
quire his identification for their own safety, 
the answer is that the registration of the 
motor vehicle under this federal law will suf- 
fice, as it has always done in the case of 
steam and sailing vessels while using the 
waterways of the nation. Under this bill, the 
only restrictions upon the various states is 


Neal Brown, president of the Wisconsin 
State Automobile Association, next spoke 
on the ‘‘Constitutionality of Federal Auto- 
mobile Registration.’’ He said in part, 
in his lengthy speech: 


I might offer more than the conventional 
apologies for the address I shall make you 
because it has not seemed possible that I could 
add anything to your sum of knowledge re- 
specting motor cars or motor legislation. Had 
it not Seen for the kindly and urgent invita- 
tion to come here and the lure of so much 
good fellowship that was in prospect, I should 
have taken to my trout stream and addressed 
my pointed remarks to the inhabitants therein, 
instead of to you. . 

I had the pleasure of being in Washington 
last winter and of meeting your counsel, Mr. 
Terry, and of laboring with him to relieve 
the constitutional doubts of various constitu- 
tionalists who opposed federal legislation on 
the motor car question. Our labors, not Her- 
culean on my part, were in vain. The con- 
stitution still stands, although I must say 
that I have sometimes thought it was badly 
shattered. Historically the constitution has 
been made to serve many purposes and has 
afforded warrant for, many. policies not within 
the meaning of those who prepared it. Ac- 
cording to tradition one loose constructionist 
has tossed it lightly aside with the remark, 
“What is the constitution between friends,” 
And another of ruder mould petulantly dis- 
missed it, when it collided with his wishes, 
with the profaner objurgation, “To h—l with 
the constitution.” Never having had occasion 
to break it or violate it in any official capa- 
city, I have regarded it with considerable rev- 
erence as a check upon the otherwise unbridled 
ligense of legislative and executive power. 


y 3 H. B. Brewster, division engineer, Syracuse; L. 
L. Gettman, deputy state engineer, Albany; Stephen Ryan, state road commissioner; George Dehl, resident engineer, Erie county; 
Pied Strong, resident engineer, Broome county. - 


B. Harrison, division engineer. 


possible for a non-resident motorist to - bri 
his car within the boundaries of the state. 
.00k upon these burdens of special license fees 
and taxes as medieval. They rank in oppres- 
sion with the octeri taxes of continental Hu- 
rope, which burden.at every boundary the mar- 
ket woman with her eggs, the peasant with his 
produce, and the merchant with his wares, to 
say nothing of those other restrictions on 
trade and commerce nearer at hand which I 
will not more particularly describe because of 
my political faith. 

My position is that while each state may as 
to its own residents impose taxes or license 
fees upon motor cars owned by them, it can- 
not legally impose such license fees or taxes 
upon non-resident automobilists who bring 
their motor cars temporarily within the state 
for business or pleasure. f this tax can be 
sustained then a tax upon any non-resident 
traveling within a state could be as .legally 
imposed. The driver of a wagon, a bicycle, 
or a boat upon a stream, would offer as log- 
ical a subject for state license and tax as a 
non-resident motorist. The same might be 
said of a foot passenger or of a man on horse- 
back. License fees and taxes of this descrip- 
Jon have received the condemnation of our 
highest judicial tribunals. 

n Crandall vs. Nevada, 73 U. & 35, the 
court had under’ consideration a law of the 
state of Nevada which imposed a itation 
tax upon ally person leaving the state upon 
any railroad or stage coach. This tax was to 

p by the officers and agents of the 
transportation “company. I quote from the 
syllabus of this opinion: “The right of pass- 
ing through a@ state b the United 
States is one guaranteed to him by the con- 
stitution and must be sacred from state taxa- 
tion. All the citizensof the United States as 
members of the samé**community’ must have 
the right to ‘pass and’ ré-pass through every 











From ieft to right, first row—James T. Drought, 
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Moron LEADERS WHO WERE AT THE CONVENTION 


secretary Wisconsin State Automobile 
. West- 


myer, West Virginia Automobile Club, Wheeling ; Neal Brown, president Wisconsin State Auto- 


mobile Association ; 
William H. Hotchkiss, president A. A. A., 


ond row—Ff 


Charles Thaddeus Terry, 


chairman legislative board A. A. A., New York; 
uffalo; Hon. W. W. Cocks, congressman from New. 
York; George B. Ellis, representing Automobile Club of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

resident Coffin, Worcester Automobile Club, Massachusetts; Senator Godcharles, of 


Sec- 


Milton, Pa.; Roy E. Britton, secretary Automobile Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter S. 
Schutz, counsel Connecticut State Automobile Association, Hartford. Back row—Secretary Da- 


vis, of Philadelphia Automobile Club, Philadelphia ; 
Club, New York; Russell A. Fields, Long Islan 


Wilson, Automobile Association of Vermont. 


part cf it without interruption as freely as in 
their own states. Such,a tax imposed by a 
state is inconsistent with the rights which 


belong to citizens of other states as members 


of the Union.” 


The court in the course, of its reasoning 
said: “So in the case before us it ‘may be 
said that a tax of $1 for passing through‘ the 
state of Nevada by ..a. stage coach or by rail- 
road cannot sensibly affect any function of 
the government or deprive a ‘citizen’ of any 
valuable right. But if the state can tax a 
railroad passenger $1 it can tax him $1,000. 
If one state can do this so can every other 
state. And thus one or more states covering 
the only practicable routes of travel from the 
east. to the west, or from the north to the 
south, may totally prevent or seriously’ burden 
all transportation of passengers from one part 
of the country to the other.” 

Summing up all the authorities one must 
reach the following conclusions as to motor 
legislation : 

First—A state may impose taxes and 
license fees with respect to motor cars owned 
or controlled by residents of such state or as 
to motor cars that are not in transit through 
or into the state. 

Second—Like burdens may be imposed upon 
motor cars owned by non-residents of a state, 
that are within the state and not in transit 
but which have by. reason of circumstances 
a permanent situs within the state. 

hird—tThis does not extend, however, to 
motor cars in transit from, through or into a 
state even though such transit may be de- 
layed from necessity or at the pleasure of the 
owner in traveling within the state. 

Fourth—In, the absence of federal _legisla- 
tion the states may establish reasonable police 
regulations relating to the operation of motor 
cars engaged in interstate travel, such as fix- 
ing speed limits and matters of this kind. 

Fifth—It is desirable to have a federal law 
providing for registration and numbering of 
motor cars in order that those which may be 
used from time to time in interstate travel 
should be capable of identification and their 
poe ve be thus publicly determined and re- 
corded. 

Sixth—This federal legislation ought not 
to enter into the field of mere police regula- 
tion. Such regulation can be aye left to 
each state, as they would necessarily, under 
——_ constitutional limitations, be impar- 

a 


mestic and. foreign motor cars. 


Seventh-—-Such federal legislation would not’ 
revent the state from licensing and taxing. 
e limitations” 


omestic a cars under the 


herein ti 
Bi thit is not uecessary to determine 
whether this entire subject of regulation of 
interstate motor travel lies outside of state 
jurisdiction. The fact that as matters now 
are the states can establish any number of 
diverse burdensome exactions is enough to call 
for federal legislation in order that the main 
of this regulation can be accomplished 

a harmonious federal law. 

Ninth—If .not already commenced, a test 
ease should be provided for in order that this 


and non-discriminative as between do- 


Frank G. Webb, Long Island Automobile 
Automobile Club, New York; Colonel W. ; 


question may be finally settled by our highest 
judicial tribunal, the expense of such test case 
to be borne by some one or more of the various 
motoring associations. ; 

Permit me to say in closing that I have 
not tried to cite all the authorities nor, de- 
spite a considerable trespass on brevity, have 
I argued at length this important question. I 
somewhat hastily sought to present principles 
which, can be easily understood by both law- 
er and layman. It is intolerable that motor- 
sts should be subjected to the exactions of 
state legislation, at’ least. until the. power’ to 
enact such legislation, has been finally judi- 
cialiy determined. We ought to have the right 
to travel .freely and. without yielding up toll 
or tribute across the boundary line of every 
state in this union. Our rights in this re- 
spect are.as sacred as those of all other tray- 
elers. And whether these rights be placed 
upon the proposition that such travel is in- 
terstate commerce or upon the ground of the 
fundamental liberty of the citizen to go freely 
and without restraint through every part of 
our country is not important. I hope the 
time has not yet come when as a part of 
settled policy state constabulary can meet 
peaceful travelers at state boundary lines and 
levy tribute — them for the privilege of 
crossing such boundaries. It is true that in 
many of the states this tribute is small. So 
was the ship money of the king which the 
patriot Hampden refused to pay. So were the 
taxes levied upon these colonies which lead 
to the great revolution. It is not the amount 
of the tax but its injustice that should move 
us to a sturdy resistance. I am only giving 
you my opinion and the reasons for it. To 
know what the ultimate decision will be is not 
within mortal ken. I cannot prophesy clearly 
upon this, nor do I wish to indulge in the 
boasts of him who taketh off his armor. 

In parting from you allow me to wish you 
all the pleasure of the perfect car, a fat spark, 


a free highway, a bumpless passage and the - 


rigor and pleasure of the game. 
Remarks by a Boston Man 


Francis Hurtubis, Jr., counsel for the 
Automobile Owners’ Association of Boston, 
said with regard to the passage of the 
motor car law: 


Mr. Chairman, I believe this is the proper 
place to butt in. I am heartily in favor of 
the passage of a federal law. I am more anx- 
ious because of a case which has arisen in 
Massachusetts making fech a law very im- 
portant. at this time. écently a member of 
the American Automobile Co., of Providence, 
came to Norwood and was arrested because 
he did net have his license. He engaged me 
as his counsel. The law provides that any 
non-resident might operate for 9 days without 
a license. I contended in the courts that in- 
asmuch as a corporation couldn’t use prop- 
erty except by an agent or servant and was 
not subject to such a tax that my client had 
not violated any law because he was the agent 
of the owner of the American Automobile Co. 





Yet the court held that the law had been vio- 
sa ‘is established by decisions that congress 
may regulate interstate commerce. Now com- 
merce means traffic. It means intercourse, it 
means ingress or egress. When a motor car 
is going from one state to another it is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, which is a point 
practically decided by numerous decisions of 
the supreme court. 

J. F. Beam, of Welland, Ont., who has 
made a special study of this question, 
raised some points not touched on by the 
other speakers. He said he spoke from 
the farmers’ standpoint. 

‘‘Ts it not justice,’’ said Mr. Beam, 
‘‘that the flyer-like motor car should be 
restricted? Suppose some person drives 
on the sidewalk, wouldn’t he be arrested? 
There is certainly justice in limiting the 
speed. The motor car is destined to be 
used by farmers as much as city folk. But 
40 or 60 miles an hour is not the proper 
way to run it. 

‘*This is a grand convention to solve 
this question. A good roads convention 
should solve the tax problem. Now is the 
time to talk the matter over. Motorists 
create dust, injure gardens and commit 
other damage. Why shouldn’t they pay 
their share in maintaining the roads? The 
question of cost is important. In Ontario 
we are behind the times compared: with 
the leading states. It should be arranged 
so that the motor car owners should pay 
at least one-half the expense.’’ 

At this point Mr. Terry arose to correct 
what he thought was a wrong impression 
in the mind of the last speaker. ‘‘The 
proposition isn’t that all speed limits 
should be taken off,’’ he said. ‘‘The point 
is, we should have limits which are appro- 
priate to the different circumstances. The 
test of speed limit should be what is rea- 
sonable and proper; length of highway, 
condition of roads, ete. Negligence should 
never be the test of proper speed.’’ 
Hooper’s Opening Address 

At the afternoon session today Chairman 
Robert Hooper’s opening address was read 
by President Hotchkiss in the absence of 
Mr. Hooper, who is chairman of the A. A. 


A. good roads board: 


In opening this first national good roads 
convention, at which these three great na- 
tional bodies, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the American Road Makers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Grange, are coéperating, 
it is not my intention to make a long speech, 
as we have much to come hereafter that will 
be more interesting to you. We have called 
this convention to order for several purposes ; 
the first, and most important, is to secure 
uniform action on the part of all bodies now 
working for the good cause. We do not mean 
necessarily that there should be one great 
association, but that there should undoubtedly 
be a great central committee which will in a 
way have some jurisdiction over the field in 
which the great national bodies are working. 
You all appreciate the fact that it is impos- 
sible for such a great movement as we now 
have before us to be carried on successfully 
unless there are at least three great factors 
working along the same line; first, there must 
be an organizing body; second, there must 
be an association of practical men to take 
charge of the work as it is presented to them; 
third, there must be that great body of Amer- 
ican citizens to aid us, they who use the roads, 
and without whose help we could not build 
them—the farmer. Heretofore every action on 
the part of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion towards the good roads movement has 
been somewhat misconstrued, but I gay to 
you, gentlemen, as you all well know, tne mo- 
tor car has come to stay. You must there- 


fore appreciate the fact that we are working, 
not for selfish motives, but entirely in an effort 

















to help along the public cause in the same 
manner as all associations are working. 

Our association is willing to give up its 
time and throw its entire energies toward build- 
ing up and helping along organized work. It 
is, however, impossible for us, owing to the 
absolute lack o ractical knowledge, to take 
any other step. n the other hand, the Amer- 
ican Road akers’ Association, including as 
it does many best known engineers in the 
country, is better able to do the actual work 
of construction than any other known body. 
In the early days of motoring, owing to the 
thoughtlessness and at other times criminal 
disregard of the rights of others, the rural 
population, to a man, became antagonistic at 
even the mention of the word motor car. It 
has taken us a long time to overcome this 
feeling, and convince the farmer, that we do 
not stand for any one driving a motor car 
unless he in turn even more than recognizes 
the rights of others. I believe, however, you 
will all feel, as we do, that in securing the 
cobperation of the National Grange, we have 
removed the last barrier to the active co- 
operation of these three great bodies in a cause 
in which each is vitally interested. The asso- 
ciation so formed will give to this great coun- 
try a system of roads greater than any in the 
whole world. 


Charles J. Glidden, of Boston, was the 
next speaker this afternoon. He spoke on 
‘‘The Roads of the World.’’ He said: 


During the past 7 years I have driven the 
motor car 46,528 miles in 39 countries, pass- 
ing through over 14,000 cities, towns and set- 
tlements, twice mage my the globe, reaching 
the most northerly point by crossing the Arctic 
circle in Sweden and the most southerly on 
Ward’s Parade in New Zeland. For the pur- 
pose of comparison I. will classify the roads 
as follows: Excellent, good, fair, bad and 
wretched. In placing the countries in their 
proper place I take into consideration the roads 
as a whole, that is, the condition of the entire 
roads: Boston to Minneapolis or St. Louis. 
In England, Land’s End to John O’Groats in 
Scotland. Monte Carlo to Paris. Naples to 
the French frontier. South of Sweden to the 
Arctic. circle. North of Denmark to Berlin. 
Vienna to Paris. Bombay to the frontier of 
Afghanistan, and from that point to Calcutta, 
1,700 miles. Melbourne to Sydney in Aus- 
tralia, and seerty all the main roads of Cey- 
lon, Japan, Syria, Egypt, Greece and Tas- 
mania. 

In many countries good and excellent roads 
are maintained to a distance of 50 or 100 
miles from the principal cities, Burmah as 
an illustration, but the. motor. car must be 
shipped on the train 350 miles from Rangoon 
to Mandalay. Under the head of excellent 
roads I will Bn Cochin China, England, 
India, Java, alay States, Scotland, ales 
and France, although one-third of the route 
we recently covered from Nice to Paris can 
only be considered fair. In the class of good 
roads I place Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Bohemia, Ceylon, Denmark, Germany, Hawaii, 
Holland Hongkong, ve Switzerland and 
Tasmania. The roads in Tasmania were built 
by convicts many years ago and are well pre- 
served. We found the roads in a fair con- 
dition in the Fiji Islands, Greece, Ireland, 
Japan, New Zealand and Sweden. Bad roads 
are in Burmah, Egypt and Spain, wretched 
roads in Annam, China and Mexico. In a 
class by themselves about equally divided be- 
tween good, bad and wretched I put Australia, 
Syria, and I regret to say, the United States. 

The grand trunk road of India, extending 
from the frontier of Afghanistan to Calcutta 
with a spur from Aligarh to Bombay, in all 
2,300 miles, is an excellent thoroughfare; 
broad and nearly level the entire distance; 
fringed, however, with the Himalayas for 1,000 
miles, although the mountains are 50 miles 
away, they appear near at hand, and the cold 
blasts from their snow-capped summits are 
keenly felt at all times of the year. All the 
roads of Ceylon are well graded. 


Among the other speakers at the first 
day of the convention was James H. Me- 
Donald, state highway commissioner of 
Connecticut and president of the Ameri- 
can Road Makers’ Association. Mr. Me- 
Donald said in part: ‘‘What this country 
wants is practical road builders who can 
take a dollar and make it go as far as 
possible. We should spend our money. in- 
te‘ligently. East of the Mississippi the 
question is, How shall we protect the 
roads that we have built? West of the 
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of national highways. These highways 
should be under the supervision of United 
States engineers. 

‘«Every state should build a system of 
state highways without the contributions 
of the little towns. Our roads are not a 
local matter. They belong to the public 
and should be built and maintained by 
state money. A road commissioner who 
is spending the people’s money should 
spend that money righteously.’’ 

Mr. McDonald then exhibited a chart 
showing a number of samples of mistakes 
often made in road building. He also gave 
some practical information about the 
proper methods to be followed in highway 
construction. 


Another feature of the first day of the 
convention was the reading of a paper 
prepared by Frederick Skene, state en- 
gineer and surveyor of New York state. 
He said in part: ‘‘The first appropriation 
made by New York state to carry out the 
Higbie-Armstrong act was $50,000 in 1898 
and this amount was increased from year 
to year until 1904, when the appropriation 
by the state had increased to $1,000,000 
per annum. The average cost per mile 
of roads built in New York state from 
1898 until 1903 was about $7,000 a mile. 
Since then, owing to increased width and 
in some instances increased depth of the 
road and also to the fact that prices of 
labor and material have advanced con- 
siderably, the cost has been increased to 
an average of about $9,000 per mile. A 
radical change in the manner in which the 
work of highway improvement is to be 
conducted will become effective January 1, 
1909, when three commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the government, will have en- 
tire charge of highway improvement 
throughout the state. Our department in 
preparing plans for roads makes every 
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effort to provide for proper drainage and 
to secure the best alignment and grade.’’ 

Horatio S. Earle, state highway commis- 
sioner of Michigan; gave some valuable in- 
formation on the subject of ‘‘ Drainage 
and Sub-Base of Improved Roads.’’ In 
the course of his remarks he said the state 
convicts should be employed to crush rock, 
prepare tile and perform other work in 
connection with the improvement of the 
public highways. 

**Unreasonable State Legislation’’ was 
discussed by W. C. Crosby, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Asso- 
ciated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey. 
He*advocated uniform motor car legisla- 
tion, and emphatically stated that the 
motorist must learn the rights of others 
before he receives fair treatment. 

‘*Uniform State Motor Car Legisla- 
tion’’ was discussed by Walter 8. Schutz, 
counsel of the Connecticut Automobile As- 
sociation and the Hartford Automobile 
Club. He said in part: ‘‘In recent years 
the motor car laws have shown a tendency 
toward uniformity. The motor vehicle has 
gradually broken’ down the barriers be- 
tween states. There are more motor car 
accidents as the result of the recklessness 
of experts than from the ignorance of 
novices. If the state and local clubs work 
in favor of the enactment of a uniform 
motor car law, then the barriers between 
the states will go down. The statute in 
this respect should be so simple that a 
Philadelphia lawyer would not be required 
to interpret it.’’ : 

Discussions were held at various. times 
during the convention. Among those who 
took part were: J. H. Wood, former presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Motor Club; W. 
S. Gilbert, of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club, and George B. Ellis, of: the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California. 


Goop Roads ENTHUSIASTS WHO WERE AMONG, THE SPEAKERS 


yea ary se ESSERE ts SE, EY 
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From left to right—Neal Brown, president Wisconsin State ‘Automobile Association; W. C. 
Crosby, chairman legislative committee Associated Club of New Jersey, Newark, N. J.; James 
T. Drought, secretary Milwaukee Automobile Club, Milwaukee, Wis.; Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
chairman legislative board A. A. A.; Walter 8. Schultz, counsel’ Connecticut State Automobile 
Association, Hartford; W. W. Cocks, congressman from New York; George B. Hillis, Automobile 
Club of: Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Mississippi the question is, How shall we 
build sueh roads? The United States con- 
gress and senate should establish a system 
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WILDWOOD HOLDS BIG CARNIVAL 





Straightaway Racing, Reliability Run and Show Are Features 
of New Jersey Celebration—Fiat and Chadwick Have 
Battle Royal for Honors in Speed Tests 





Wildwood, N. J., July 4—Twenty-five 
thousand people who lined the mile 
straightaway on the Central avenue boule- 
vard went wild this afternoon when Paul 
Schill, in his 120-horsepower Fiat, not only 
broke Montague Roberts’ gasoline record 
of :44 for the course, but also Bert Hol- 
land’s Stanley steamer course nark of :43, 
with a dash in :42%. But it was not with- 
out a fierce battle with Willie Haupt and 
his Great Chadwick, of less then half the 

. Fiat’s power, that Schill was able to cap- 
ture the honors of the day. Each car 
made three official trials, and, while Schill 
got under Roberts’ figures but once, Haupt 
twice succeeded in besting Roberts’ time, 
and an averaging of the times made shows 
that the Fiat did but 2-15 second better 
per mile for the three trials than did the 
Chadwick. The Chadwick was _ handi- 
capped in that in practice just before the 
race a filing became wedged between the 
sliding member on the square shaft, and 
Driver Haupt could not use either of the 
three reductions; hence the trials were 
made from the start on high gear, so that 
with only 250 yards start, the car got the 
gun at barely 45 miles an hour, so it prob- 
ably was going a ‘full 95-miles-an-hour rate 
to get :43%. 

Joe Parkin, Jr., tried out his father’s 
Parkin 40, and did :53 and :5535; the 
Chalmers-Detroit 40 did :51%, and C. J. 
Swain drove his Apperson 48 over the 
course in :52%. The Swain effort, by rea- 
son of the driver being an amateur, was 
especially noteworthy. The Fiat, Chad- 
wick, Chalmers-Detroit, Apperson and Par- 
kin were the only cars to get into the 
select ‘‘under-the-minute’’ class. 

The Fiat romped away with the free- 
for-all in :494, and the four-cylinder-over- 
$4,000 class in :53%, beating out the Par- 
kin and the Apperson, respectively. | 

After Eddie Wilkie had annexed ‘the 
less-than-$1,250 class with his Buick 18, 
and Walter Cram had captured the $1,251- 
to-$2,000 class with his Mitchell—the time 
for the latter race, by the way, being near- 
ly 5 seconds slower than that for the 
former—the officials ran up against a snag. 
Frank Lescault, driver of the P. & S. ear, 
protested all the other cars in the $2,001- 
$3,000 class because they did not carry 
fenders. His protest was ignored, and al- 
though it developed that his car ultimately 
made the fastest time in the race, 1:13%, 
he left the course in disgust, withdrew all 


his other entries and departed for New. 


York. The race was then re-run as a 
special, substituting a flying for a stand- 
ing start, and W. Mullen’s Thomas 40 won 
first prize with a 1:02 trip. 

In the race for six-cylinder cars, J. M. 


Hendricks’ 80-horsepower Chadwick, 
driven by F. I. Nordall, beat the Parkin 40 
to the tape by the close margin of \% 
second in 1:00 flat. Two Thomas 40’s and 
a Premier 45 fought it out in the $3,001-to- 
$4,000 class, and the Thomases finished one- 
two, W. Mullen making the best time— 
1:0496. Summary: 


GASOLINE CARS, COSTING LESS THAN 
$1,250 


Car H.P. Driver Time 
ESS reese: 18 Wilkie ~....<% 1:28 1-5 
IL sion. 0p 0 & - et. | rn 728 2-5 
GASOLINE CARS, COSTING FROM $1,251 

TO $2,000 
| Ee Se CNG a 60 sees 1:33 
Overland ..... 24 Ford 1:35 4-5 
GASOLINE cara, eer FROM $3,001 
ND. 0:0 0:0:0 50-6 40 Mullen ...... 1:04 2-5 
DD. kss00n00 40 Magraw ..... 
eee es 45 Sprankle .... 


FOUR-CYLINDER CARS, COSTING OVER 


$4,000 i 
| BRS Seana 120 Schill ....... 153 1-5 
Apperson 48 Swain ...... 1:01 2-5 
Stearns SNE “ei d-0.4 
SIX-CYLINDER GASOLINE CARS 
Cmedwiek 0.6.66 80 Nordell ..... 1:00 
PR bs kms hs ded 40 Parkin, Jr...1:011-5 
FREE-FOR-ALL 
ME ind o's'o peels a 6 120 Schill ....... 749 4-5 
Co ee 40 Parkin, Jr... :584-5 
Chalmers-Detroit . 40 Brown ..... 


SPECIAL FOR GASOLINE CARS, COSTING 
FROM $2,001 TO $3,000* 


a 40 Mullen ...... 1:02 
Pennsylvania ... 30 Zengle ...... 
Apperson ....... 24-30 Davis ....... 


TIME TRIALS, OPEN TO ALL CLASSES 


NE a ose onky ss 120 Schill .....:. 142 3-5 
eee wear 744 3-5 
EASA Sra 745 2-5 
Seeeeick ......... BO Baupt-....6% 743 2-5 
oupt sls've ve 4 rey 

oe - 
Chalmers-Detroit . 40 Brown. were 751 44 
Apperson ....... GS DWE <2 23s 752 2-5 

ERS 40 Parkin, Jr 753 

Parkin, Jr 155 3-5 
Thomas 40 Magraw ..... 1:01 1-5 
Apperson ....... 24-80 Davis ...... :06 3-5 
MEE’ 5 66.6'w'ecs''s ws 18 Wilkie ...,..1:18 3-5 
Cleveland ....... 40 Wood ....... 1:13 3-5 
* Flying start. Race first run from standing 
start, and won by P. & S. car, driven by Frank 


Lescault, who protested all the others, and 
left course when protest was turned down. 
Lescault’s standing-start time, 1:13 1-5. 

This morning two-score cars partici- 
pated in the motor car parade on the board- 
walk. The first prize, for the largest and 
handsomest car in line, went to W. Wayne 
Davis, whose big Matheson was adjudged 
the winner, 


As a curtain-raiser to the carnival there 
was a reliability run from Gloucester yes- 
terday, which resulted in fourteen perfect 
scores. At a meeting this evening it was 
decided to draw for the big cup hung up 
by the Wildwood club for the winner. J. 
M. Hendricks, who drove his 80-horse- 


* power Chadwick down, was the lucky one. 


About forty cars started from Gloucester, 
and although a few showers were encoun- 
tered everything went well until Magnolia 
was reached. There a constable held up 
every driver, and if he was unable to pro- 


duce his, license, card and certificate the . 


car was ordered to about-face and beat it 
back the way it came. More than a dozen 
cars were thus removed from the contest, 
and the howl which followed was long and 
bitter. Evidences of traps were numerous 
all along the route, and many of the par- 
ticipants in the run will likely hear from 
Commissioner Smith’s cohorts early next 
week. An outdoor motor car show was 
held on the brilliantly-lighted boardwalk 
in the evening, all the contestants in the 
afternoon’s run and the cars of many vis- 
itors ‘being lined up at the side of the 
broad esplanade, with glib conversation 
artists on hand to extol the merits of the 
several makes. 


MEET AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo., July 4—As an accom- 
paniment to horse races which had been 
staged earlier in the day, four motor car 
events were pulled off at Elm Ridge, the 
mile track of this city. The track was 
rather rough after the antics of the ponies 
and fast time was out of the question. 
In order to take no chance of accident, it 
was decided to run the 10-mile race, with 
a field of six, in two heats. The winners 
of each heat then met in the final. Joe 
Matson, who had bad luck with his Cor- 
bin in the hill-climb here a week ago, took 
this event and the trial against time. 
Summaries of the motor races: 


Event No. 1, 3 miles, runabouts up to 
$1,200—J. Breed, 18-horsepower Buick, won; 
time, 4:10. O. W. Hiatt, 18-horsepower Buick, 


second. cC. H. Ap. 18-horsepower Ford, 
third. George M. lson, 18-horsepower Reo, 
fourth. Harry Hathaway, 14-horsepower Max- 


well, out on second mile. 

Event No. 3, 5 miles, roadsters over $1,200— 
A. O. Brooks, 40-horsepower Stoddard-Dayton, 
won; time, 7:37 1-5. Charles Leverdoske, 24- 
horsepower Maxwell, second. 2. Nason, 18- 
horsepower Stoddard-Dayton, third. 

Event No. 4, 10 miles, free-for-all for stock 
cars, run in two heats, final heat between Pope 
and Corbin, winners of first and second heats— 
Joe Matson, 30-horsepower Corbin, won; time, 
10:41. H. Holzhauer, yal oe aly Pope- 
Hartford, second. C. Levendoske, 24-horse- 
power Maxwell; R. C. Greenlease, 60-horse-. 
power Thomas; H. Hargreaves, 30-horsepower 
Corbin, and Alfred Dale, Acme, also ran. 

Trial against track record of 1:01 for mile— 
Jo Matson, 30-horsepower Corbin, time 


1:01._3-5; A. O. Brooks, 40-horsepower Stod- 
dard-Dayton, time 1:04 3-5; H. Hargreaves, 
30-horsepower Corbin, time 1:05, and H. Holz- 


hauer, 30-horsepower Pope-Hartford, time 1 :07. 


PAYING OFF POPE DEBTS 

Hartford, Conn., July 3—Vice-Chancellor 
Howell, of the court of chancery in New- 
ark, has signed the necessary order of au- 
thorization for the receivers of the Pope 
Mfg. Co., George A. Yule, Egbert J. Tam- 
lyn and Albert L. Pope, to continue opera- 
tions for another year. As stated in last 
week’s issue of Motor Age, the receivers 
have paid a 25 per cent dividend to the 
approved creditors, and an appeal was 
made to the court for authority to con- 
tinue business for another year and manu- 
facture 700 motor cars and 50,000 bicycles 
for the 1909 trade. There was much op- 
position to the granting of this request, 
as it was contended that the shareholders 
should furnish the $800,000 required for 
the continuance of operations. The court 
order sets aside all this and now things 
will proceed as before. Vice-Chancellor 


Howell likewise signed an order directing 








parties interested to show cause why the 
receivers should not be permitted to accept 
the offer of Howard Cole to purchase stock 
of the Columbia Steel Co., which is owned 
by the Pope company, for $190,000. July 
14 is the date set for this transaction. The 
application was made by the receivers’ 
counsel, and in a petition filed by the at- 
torneys for the receivers it was set forth 
that the Columbia Steel Co., which is a 
Connecticut corporation capitalized at 
$300,000, owns and operates a plant at 
Elyria, O., where it is engaged in the pro- 
duction of cold rolled steel. In past years 
the concern has been operated at a profit, 
but during the recent depression the net 
gain for the fiscal year was materially re- 
duced; in fact, there is some doubt if the 
year’s business will result in any profit at 
all. The company is a creditor of the 
Pope company to the extent of $54,072.25, 
which claim has been allowed, and Howard 
Cole has offered to pay $135,927.25 for the 
stock and waive all claim for the sum due 
to the Columbia company from the Pope 
company. The proposition, according to 
- the petition, is approved by a majority of 
the stockholders of the Pope company, and 
is acceptable to the creditors’ committee. 
It is expected that immediatly upon the 
consummation of the deal for the sale of 
the stock the receivers will make applica- 
tion to pay another 25 per cent dividend, 
and if this is approved half of the com- 
pany’s indebtedness will be wiped off the 
slate by the payment. 


COAST RELIABILITY RESULTS 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 6—Special tele- 
gram—The annual summer tour and regu- 
larity contest of the Southern California 
Automobile Dealers’ Association from Los 
Angeles to San Diego and return via Riv- 
erside and Redlands ended tonight, four- 
teen of the twenty-two starters having per- 
fect scores. The distance was 355 miles 
along the shores of the Pacific and then in- 
land over the mountains. Gladys Moore, 
an 18-year-old girl, who has owned a car 
but 3 weeks, drove a single-cylinder Cadil- 
lac through to a perfect score. Mrs. G. 
W. Burt also made a perfect score in a 


Tourist. The official results were: 

Name of car Entrant Final standin 
Mourint ssc saie sca onwell..... Perfec 
BBMOTG 03 cause ee Elmore M. < Co. . Perfect 
BEDOUIN so dtc bees Central M. C. Co..Perfect 
Tourist Coecgeeced G. W. Burts iopesee Perfect 
mOurist (.6.s0ss5a08 V. §S. Beardsley... . Perfect 
muburn 4.40 6; 5% a Se, area erfect 
Seilllag . sicck cece Gladys Moore..... Perfect 
mitchell» .5csgeeed Greer Robbins..... Perfect 

vdd pM W. H. Congdon. Perfect 

marist visvbe<tine J. H. Bennett..... Perfect 
Peaillac ss iseiscieetcn tee. Ge. COs 0s Perfect 
Studebaker ....... Lord M. C. C Perfect 
toddard-Dayton F. A. Raney...... ersect 

mtocar <staas soak Holst Bros........ 
Seerist .ciscecaceMe Wy MMi ss ci 20 yen 
Smburn {ccaveaceu Central p ban he points 
Jackson ..... wee pede Ww. points 
marist washes J. schol: "400 voints 
Waite . 0. stivwed * White Garage. Did not finish 
SMburn . wssianue J. 8. Green. .Did not finish 
Bmmore '. 6c: coca B. B. Smith.. Did not finish 


The driver of the Elmore was arrested at 
Escondido because of an accident. The 
Jackson broke.a spring and lost the road; 
the Auburn» chad tire troubles and the 
White did not make the first control. 
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Morton in Pullman Makes Good 
Showing in Track Meet at Pim- 
lico—Stearns in Limelight 








Baltimore, Md., July 5—The 40-horse- 
power Pullman car, driven by Robert 
Morton, was the star performer in the 
Pimlico meet held yesterday under the 
auspices of the Motor Car Racing Associ- 
ation of Maryland. This car was entered 
in four events, three of which it won, 
while in the fourth it was a good third. 
Morton beat E. L. Leinbach, who drove a 
35-horsepower Moon car, in the 5-mile 
stock touring car event. With a handi- 
cap of 35 seconds, Morton won out in the 
10-mile free-for-all handicap, while he had 
a comparatively easy victory in the 50- 
mile championship for stripped stock cars 


or stock chassis of 45 horsepower and | 


under. The event in which Morton fin- 
ished third was the 10-mile Maryland run- 
about championship, which was won by 
Leinbach in a 60-horsepower Stearns. 
Leinbach also made a good showing 
with his Stearns in the two races in which 
this car was entered. In addition to win- 
ning the Maryland championship he fin- 
ished a good third in the 10-mile handi- 
cap. He was scratch in this event and 
was beaten out only by reason of the 
handicap given Morton and -Stains, who 
also drove a Pullman car. Leinbach made 
the best time, 10:52, in this event. Mor- 
ton made the distance in 10:36 with the 
aid of a 35-second handicap, while Stains’ 
time was 10:47 with a 50-second handicap. 
The other cars in the race, with handicaps 
from 10 seconds to 1 minute 10 seconds, 
were easily outdistanced. Leinbach made 
one of his miles in 1:03%, while his aver- 
age speed for the 10 miles was 1:05%. 
The 50-mile championship race was ex- 
tremely interesting, as it really turned out 
to be two races in one. Until nearing the 
twenty-eighth mile Morton and Stains, in 
the. Pullman cars, ran almost a dead heat 
in front, while just back of these two 
the Autocars, driven by Archfield and 
Brown, were fighting for supremacy. 
Stains’ car had trouble at the point men- 
tioned and Morton had a walkaway there- 
after. Archfield brought in the Autocar 
second, while A. W. Behrens in a 28-horse- 
power Maryland, beat Brown out for third. 
Robert F. Kaehler, in his 15-horsepower 
Ford, captured the opening event, a 5-mile 
contest for baby runabouts. The motor 
cycle event was won by M. E. Mangold, 
of Washington, on an Indian. Chic 
Thomas, the Baltimore racer, who also 


rode an Indian, went through the fence | 


just as he turned into the home stretch. 
His machine was smashed. 

Louis J. Bergdoll, of Philadelphia, failed 
to appear with his entries and he will, in 
consequence, be reported to the racing 
board. Similar reports will be made in 
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regard to J. L. B. Wilhide, of Baltimore, 
and Thomas & Tolman, of Washington. 
The 40-horsepower Thomas, the entry of 
Wallace C. Hood, of Washington, was 
barred from the Maryland runabout cham- 
pionship because it had an extra tank on. 
Summaries of the motor car events: 

Event No. 1, 5 miles, baby runabout class, 
ones, to runabouts costing $1,250 and under— 
R. F. Kaehler, 15-horsepower Ford, won; time, 
6 ‘50. Jefferson A Ng gt horeepower Cameron, 
second; time, 7:13. Norwood, 20- 
horsepower Overiand, also ran. 

Event No. 2, 10 ‘miles, Maryland runabout 
championship, open to stock touring runabouts 
or tourabouts—E. L. Leinbach, 60-horse — 
Stearns, won; time, 11:04 2-5. Roy 
30-horsepower Pullman, second; time, 11 33. 
Robert Morton, 40-horsepower Pullman, third ; 
time, 11 :39. J. F. Brown, 30-horsepower Auto- 
car, E. H. Freas, 30-horsepower Autocar, and 
Chester Smith, 40-horsepower Autocar, also 
ran. 

Event No. 3, 5 miles, open to stock touring 
ears of 24.1 to 40 horsepower, inclusive—-Rob- 
ert Morton, 40-horsepower Pullman, won; 
time, 6:06. E. L. Leinbach, 35-horsepower 
Moon, second; time, 6 :56 3-5 

Event No. 'b, 10 miles, Pimlico free-for-all 
handicap—R. Morton, 40-horsepower Pullman, 
won; time, 10:36. Roy Stains, 30-horsepower 
Pullman, second; time, 10 :47 inbach, 
horsepower Stearns, scratch; time, 10 152; A. 
Behrens, 28-horsepower Pg = ~ c. Smith, 
40-horsepower ee son ; Freas, 30-horre- 
power Autocar; J. E. oy 30-horsepower 
Autocar, and ’w. ¢C. Hood, 40-horsepower 
‘Thomas, also ran, 

Event No. 6, 50-mile championship, open 
to stripped stock ears or stock chassis of 45- 
horsepower and under—Robert Morton, 40- 
horsepower Pullman, won; time, 57:08. John 
Archfield, 30-horsepower Autocar, second; 
time, 62:22. A. Behrens, 28-horsepower 
Maryland, third; time, 66:18. J. F. Brown, 
30-horsepower Autocar ; time, 66:47. 


Roy 
Stains, 30-horsepower Pullman, also ran. 


REPRESSING THE RECKLESS 

Boston, Mass., July 6—The Safe Roads 
Automobile Association of Boston has just 
completed 1 year of its existence, during 
which it has done much to make the high- 
ways of the state safe and to repress the 
reckless driver. The asociation received 
from its members $6,118.83 to carry on 
its work, it being a voluntary organiza- 
tion, and $5,731.90 was expended. As the 
legislature passed a law that the highway 
commission should appoint four examiners 
to investigate accidents, it was thought the 
association would dissolve. The executive 
committee gave the matter careful consid- 
eration and decided to continue another 
year at least to see how the new law works 
out. During the year the association ex- 
amined 313 cases, of which Charles Bissett, 
its investigator, thoroughly went into the . 
details of 103 that warranted his efforts. 
Seven of the eight bills presented to the 
legislature by the association were passed. 
The members of the Massachusetts high- 
way commission have stated that they 
think the work of the association has been 
of great value to the public in the past, 
and will be in the future, and that they 
strongly desire that its work be continued. 


SWEDEN HOLDS ROAD TEST 
Copenhagen, June 24—A 10-14-horsepow- 
er Adler—a gat made in Germany—was 
declared the winter of the endurance and 
regularity contest ‘Promoted by the Dansk 
Automobile Club. ‘ There were only four- 
teen starters. A total of about 500 miles 


was covered in 2° days, C. Christiansen, 
in a Delaunay-Belleville, was second. : 
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WITH NEW YORK-PARIS CARS IN SIBERIA 











Map SHOWING RovTE Now BEING FoLLOWED By New YoRK-PARIS RACERS 


BY E. LASCARIS 


HICAGO, July 6—The third leg of the 

New York-Paris race offers in many 
regards the greatest interest, due to the 
different order of things extending from 
Vladivostok on the eastern border of Sibe- 
ria to St. Petersburg, which is a distance 
of 7,500 miles, or greater than the ground 
covered by a motor car in a round trip 
from New York to San Francisco. This 
stage of the journey is resulting in a race 
among the Thomas, Protos and Zust, the 
de Dion car having been recalled at Vla- 
divostok, Marquis de Dion proclaiming 
that since the car did not make any at- 
tempt to enter Alaska, due to the opposi- 
tion of Bourcier St. Chaffray, the director 
of the tour, there was no necessity of it 
continuing its run over the old Pekin-Paris 
route of a year ago, which was success- 
fully negotiated by a pair of single-cylin- 
der de Dion cars. The car was sold in 
Viadivostok to a Pekin man and E. Las- 
caris, the Chicago Motor Club representa- 
tive, and M. Autran, the de Dion mechanic, 
in company with St. Chaffray, completed 
the trip overland by railroad from Vladivo- 
stok to Paris, this journey by train oc- 











PROGRESS OF THE RACE 
Last reports from the New York- 
Paris race state that the Thomas was 
at Marienovka July 1 and that the 
Protos was at Omsk July 4. The 
distance between the two places is 
30 miles, Marienovka being 5,842 

miles from Paris and Omsk 5,872. 




















cupying 13 days of tiresome traveling. 
The start from Vladivostock by the Pro- 
tos car was on Friday morning, May 22, at 
9 o’clock, in the midst of a blinding rain- 
storm, the car being manned by Lieutenant 


Koeppen, who was at the wheel, to- 
gether with his two assistants who 
had been sent overland by train 


from Berlin, and the captain of the 
Russian army in full regalia, who ac- 
companied them as a guide. The car in 
addition to its regular equipment carried 
200 gallons of gasoline, which was enough 
to carry them to Pagranitchitaia, 200 miles 
out. Two hours later, Schuster at the 
wheel of the Thomas Flyer, carrying the 
stars and stripes, and accompanied by 


Omsk, Srperran City with Farrity Goop Roaps 


McAdams, the New York press represen- 
tative, and Captain Hansen, who joined 
the party at Chicago, departed from the 
Grand hotel on this 7,500-mile jaunt, over 
roads which were new to the Thomas 
driver. The send-off was most enthusiastic, 
cheering, with profuse hat-swinging, mak- 
ing it a particularly exultant moment for 
staid, somber Vladivostok. A few hours 
after the departure of the two cars word 
reached Vladivostok of both being stuck 
in the mud 30 miles out. Rain had been 
falling continuously for over a month, the 
entire province surrounding the city being 
a sea of mire and mud. It later developed 
that the Thomas had difficulty with a slip- 
ping clutch. The day following, the Pro- 
tos, realizing the impossibility of negoti- 
ating such roads, decided to follow the 
trans-Siberian railroad, not by the fitting 
of flanged wheels, but by driving over the 
right-of-way with pneumatic tires. This 
was rendered especially easy as the gauge 
of this railroad is 10 inches wider than 
that used in America. The track being 
well-ballasted between the ties, it was easy 
to run with one wheel between the rails 
and the other outside. Traveling in this 
manner offers little difficulty, as the trains 
do not average more than 20 to 25 miles 
an hour, a speed possible for the cars to 
make on the ballast. On May 25 Schuster 
stopped in the midst of a tremendous 
thunder storm, realizing the foolishness of 
going further on the rain-soaked roads, and 
returned to Nikoloskie, where he decided 
to follow the example of the Protos by 
going on the railroad track, the Protos at 
this time having a good lead. Three days 
later Schuster, in a vain attempt to over- 
take the Protos, had a narrow escape from 
collision with the St. Petersburg express in 
a tunnel. On the 29th the Thomas suf- 
fered a 5-day delay, due to slight break- 
ages during which time supplies had to be 
obtained from Harbin, while the Protos car 
was establishing a lead of 6 days. Its 
going was not of the best, it overturning 
on one or two occasions, but being righted 
with the assistance of the militia which is 








located at posts every few miles along the 
railroad to guard it. Ten days later, on 
June 8, the Thomas and Protos were still 
using the railroad tracks, the Protos hav- 
ing a lead of 200 miles or 4 days on Schus- 
ter. At this time the Protos was 706 miles 
from Vladivostok and the Thomas 487. The 
Zust, which started later in the contest, 
was but 144 miles out. So continued the 
Thomas-Protos race with varying successes. 
On June 13 Schuster had gained a day on 
the Protos, being but 130 miles behind it, 
and on which day he left the railroad 
tracks, owing to being held at the stations 
when ahead of time by the railroad 
authorities. June 16 was a red-letter day 
in the contest, as the Protos reached Chita, 
1,420 miles from Vladivostok, and won the 
$1,000 prize which was posted for the car 
reaching that point first. There is an- 
other $1,000 up for the ear first into St. 
Petersburg and Schuster claims the first 
mortgage on this. At Chita, the Protos 
had but a 3-day lead. On the 17th Schus- 
ter landed his Thomas Flyer there but 2 
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MILITARY ROAD ON WESTERN 


waiting for gasoline. Two days later, 
June 23, when leading the Thomas by 100 
miles, the Protos was mired at Kansk. 
During this delay Schuster was making 





TYPICAL RUSSIAN BRIDGP IN THE OUREL DISTRICT 


days behind in the big chase. June 21 
brought a climax in the situation, the Pro- 
tos on this day arriving at Lake Baikal, 
across the south end of whieh the cars had 
to be transported on ferry»it being impos- 
sible to follow the roads a#eund the lake 
and equally impossible to make use of the 
railroad track. On this date the Protos 
was on board a steamer waiting to_ start. 
Speculation had it the Thomas would ar- 
rive in time to catch the boat, But a half 
hour remained before the time of starting; 
this became minutes, then seconds; the 
boat left its moorings, the Thomas had not 
then arrived. It was a matter of a couple 
of hours after the sailing of the boat until 
the Thomas made its appearance and it had 
to wait for the next boat. 

Irkutsk, the home of Captain Hansen, 
was the next objective point, its exact 
location being 1,979 miles from Vladivo- 
stok. At this point the Thomas and Protos 
were together, but Schuster was delayed 9 
hours after the departure of the Protos 


every effort to overtake the German, which 
was accomplished at Tomsk on June 27. 
But luck was again against the Thomas, 
the car missing the ferry-boat and al- 





Roapd ArounD SoutH END or LAKE 


SLOPE oF OUREL MOUNTAINS 


lowing the German to again take the lead. 
Tomsk is 14,760 miles from New York and 
6,730 from Paris. 

Before leaving Vladivostok every pre- 
caution was taken by the rival drivers. Each 
sent a man ahead by the Trans-Siberian 
railroad to look after the gasoline supply 
as far as Irkutsk. This man had 500 gal- 
lons for the run, which at 60 cents a gallon 
made a $300 gasoline bill. His instructions 
were to stop every 100 or 150 miles and 
leave the gasoline in gallon cans at the 
railroad depots. The gasoline was pro- 
eured from Kunz-Alberts, the big depart- 
ment store of Vladivostok. The proper 
distribution of the oil was intrusted to this 
same official, who was rewarded to the 
extent of $3 per day by the Russian gov- 
ernment. Schuster’s Thomas, when he 
pulled out, appeared the same as when it 
left New York or Chicago, and carried six 
extra tubes and six tire casings. 

From Omsk, where the contestants are 
at the present time, the route is level to 
Tehelebinsk, the foot of the Ural moun- 
tains, and at which point the road divides, 
offering two equally appetizing courses to 
St. Petersburg. One is by way of Ekater- 
ingburg, the other leads to Moscow and 
thence to St. Petersburg. It is optional 
which course the contestants take. 
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CRITICIZES IDEAL LUBRICATION 

Boston, Mass.—Editor Motor Age—In 
the issue of June 25 under the -heading 
‘*Pierce Ideal Lubrication,’’ Theo. B. 
Davis, of Evanston, Ill, claims the Pierce- 
Arrow has the only ideal lubrication. This 
lubrication I think is far from being 
‘*ideal,’’ as he does not know if the oil is 
feeding to every bearing, although he can 
see in the gauge at the dashboard that the 
oil is up in the tank. He further asks if 
anyone ever heard of a Pierce-Arrow in 
bad shape on account of carbon. Yes, I 
have. With the present Pierce oiling sys- 
tem it is easy to .carbonize the cylinders. 
If you should stop on an upward grade the 
oil would run down in thé crankcase, which 
is not separated into compartments as in 
engines using splash lubrication. The 
largest amount of the oil would run from 
the pit where the pump is, which is in 
the center of the crankcase, to the last 
eylinder nearest the dashboard. The pipe 
feeding the last bearing would supply more 
oil in the end of the crankcase. On re- 
starting the engine the last cylinder would 
naturally get most of the oil. If the hill 
is long or steep the other cylinders would 
be practically running on dry bearings and 
the last cylinder would most likely foul 
its spark plug on account of too much oil. 
It stands to reason that this oiling system 
will carbonize the engine. 

In order to have ideal lubrication in 
the Pierce-Arrow, in my opinion, it should 
be constructed as follows: The perforated 
erankshaft and the oil pump are all right 
where they are at present, The crankcase 
should be tapered toward the center where 
a large oil pit should be located. Instead 
of having the oil tank where it is now, 
the tank should be placed on the inside of 
the dashboard under the hood where it 
would be kept warm. In place of the 
small strainers used in the pipes leading 
to the bearings, have a large wire basket 
fit inside the tank, like a carbide basket 
in a generator. A pipe from the oil pump 
deposits the oil in the basket where it is 
strained. On the bottom of the tank 
should be as many shut-off valves as there 
are bearings in the engine. These valves 
should be controlled by one lever to shut 
off or open supply of oil leading through 
the dashboard to sight feeds within view 
of the driver. The tips of the pipes which 
point downward toward the receiving cups 
which are connected with the pipes lead- 
ing to the bearings can be ‘drilled accord- 
ing to the amount of oil needed for the 
bearings. The present employed oil gauge 
ean be attached to the dashboard to tell 
the amount of oil used in the tank. With 
this oiling system there is no danger of an 
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engine carbonizing or raising a cloud of 
smoke by the sudden speeding up of the 
engine, as the shut-off valves can be closed 
by a lever within easy reach of the driver, 
thereby keeping the oil in the tank. I 
think this will prove to Mr. Davis that 
he does not get the same amount of oil 
in the same places on steep hills as he 
claims he does with the present Pierce 
system of lubrication. In using a drilled 
crankshaft with this lubrication, which I 
have suggested, one should not forget to 
use a universal joint at joints between the 
motor and transmission. Otherwise any 
binding, alignment, or giving of frame or 
subframe tends to break the crankshaft 
near the flywheel where the drilled holes 
meet the last bearing.—René Le Luomier. 


CONTROLLING THE MOTOR 

Waterbury, Conn.—-Editor Motor Age— 
In our family are a ’05 20-horsepower 
Stevens-Duryea and a ’08 18-horsepower 
Stoddard-Dayton. The Stevens engine 
seems to speed up on the spark and the 
Stoddard on the throttle. On high the 
speed of the Stevens seems to depend on 
the spark and in the Stoddard the throt- 
tle. The timer on the Stevens seems to 
turn farther when advanced than that of 
the Stoddard. Does the carbureter make 
the difference, or what is it? If you 
would please answer I would be much 
obliged, as it is queer to run one with the 
spark high and the other with it low, I 
can assure you.—Howard P. Hart. 

You do not state whether either of the 
ears in question is equipped with a mag- 
neto or not, but from what you say, Motor 
Age presumes not, and in this case the 
difference in running is to be accounted 
for by the fact of lag in the two ignition 
systems of the cars. According to popu- 
jar impression, electrical action is abso- 
lutely instantaneous, or in other words, 
that the time intervening between the 
making of contact and the accomplish- 
ment of the desired result at the other 
end, is not a measurable period. This is 
far from being the case, for while elec- 
trical action is extremely rapid, magnet- 
ism requires an appreciable interval of 
time to manifest itself. The iron core of 
the primary winding of the coil must be- 
come magnetically saturated before it at- 
tracts the armature of the trembler, and 
both the inertia of the latter as well as 
the resistance of its spring must be over- 
come before the coil can act, so that there 
are no fewer than three factors that influ- 
ence the time of occurrence of the spark 
in the cylinder. If the trembler spring is 
weak, there will be a further delay in rup- 
turing the contact with a corresponding 
delay in the occurrence of the fifst high- 





tension impulse in the secondary winding. 
If the spark is caused to occur exactly 
at the upper dead center, or a little be- 
fore the piston reaches that point, then 
only the throttle will have any effect on 
the ‘motor’s speed, assuming, of course, 
that the ignition adjustment is allowed to 
remain as above stated. This is evident 
on several foreign makes of cars on which 
there is no provision whatever for ad- 
vancing the ignition, the occurrence of 
the spark being retarded slightly for 
starting only. Such cars control on the 
throttle alone, and this would appear to 
be the case with your Stoddard-Dayton, a 
view that appears to be further supported 
by the fact that a greater range of timing 
is provided on the Stevens-Duryea. Motor 
Age thinks, however, that if you will al- 
ways run the motor of the latter with the 
spark pretty well advanced, consistent 
with the work it is doing, you will find 
it possible to effect most of the control 
by means of the throttle, and you will 
then be getting a higher percentage of 
efficiency out of the motor, as the delayed 
spark wastes fuel and tends to heat 
the motor, owing to the slow burning. 
It will be evident that when ignition is 
taking place at the proper point, only an 
increase or decrease in the amount of fuel 
can have any effect on its speed and power. 
Advancing the spark only gives increased 
power of itself by permitting the motor 
to take better advantage of each charge 
of fuel. In other words, it is not adding 
to the power that can be obtained from a 
certain charge, but is producing a larger 
percentage of effective work from the 
same charge than where the spark is late. 


SMALLEST CAR PART 

Marshall, Minn.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age publish the name or de- 
scription of the smallest essential indi- 
vidual part or piece of a car which goes to 
help make up the assembly of parts con- 
stituting the modern gasoline touring car 
ready for use? By essential I mean a 
part which, if removed from the car, 
would render it not fit for service on 
the road.—A. D. Hard, M. D. 

This is a query the answer to which 
will depend upon the car itself. Assum- 
ing a single-cylinder car using high-ten- 
sion ignition, probably the platinum con- 
tact piece from the end of the trembler 
screw is the smallest piece, the loss of 
which would render running difficult. It 
measures not much more than yy inch in 
any dimension. It might be possible to 
run without it, but not satisfactorily, or 
for any length of time. The loss of the 


screw itself, which measures % or * 
inch ‘across its circular top and is about 








% inch long by % inch diameter, would 
prevent running altogether. The loss of 
the locking nut from the needle valve of 
the ca#ureter might prevent any use of 
some @ars, owing to the needle point 
turning very loosely. This is somewhat 
akin to the platinum contact point, as the 
ear could be used, but: the loss of the 
needle itself would prevent this and prob- 
ably it is next on the list, although on 
some low-priced cars on which ‘pinned 
joints are employed the loss of the pin 
from such a place as the connection of the 
propeller shaft to the universal would 
render the car useless until it was re- 
placed. On a car using a high-tension 
magneto alone for ignition, the loss of the 
small carbon brush collecting the current 
from the primary winding of the arma- 
ture would prevent the starting of the 
motor. This ‘part is doubtless next in 
size to the platinum screw above men- 
tioned. Motor Age is not certain that 
any of the foregoing comply exactly with 
the requirements of your definition of 
essential, individual parts, and they do 
not, if you mean by this a part complete 
in itself. In such a case, the loss of a 
spark plug from a single-cylinder motor 
would probably answer your query as 
well as anything. A little study of the 
question thus raised seems to lead to an 
endless number of possibilities and atten- 
tion.to the latter on the part of amateur 
motorists would reveal things about their 
ears the very existence of which they 
have never even suspected and would be 
the cause of their becoming very much 
more familiar with the machines they 
have been driving. 


FRONT WHEELS WOBBLE 

Canton, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Having 
received so much valuable information 
from the Readers’ Clearing House, I am 
led to believe that I may obtain from that 
source some aid in determining the cause 
of a bad case of ‘‘staggering’’ or ‘‘wob- 
bling’’ of the front wheels of my car; it 
is a 1908 touring car with 36 by 4-inch 
tires, and after following suggestions of 
the makers of the car we are still unable 
to account for the fault, as all joints from 
radius rod through to steering knuckles 
appear to be properly tightened, with the 
coil springs on each side of the ball-cups of 
the reach-rod washered up tight, and we 
are assured by the makers that the stag- 
gering is positively not caused by back- 
lash or play in the steering-gear itself, and 
we have tried different adjustments of the 
tie-rod without effect on the ‘‘stagger- 
ing.’? Who can help us to solve the diffi- 
culty I—H. 

It certainly appears that the factory is 
the proper place to have this staggering 
or wobbling of the wheels made right. For 
your own satisfaction you can make sev- 
era! investigations to discover the cause. 
First, this wobbling may be due to loose 
bearings carrying the front wheels. As the 
beavings in this car are of the cup-and- 
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cone ball type, they can be adjusted by the 
regular means. If they are not too loose, 
it may be that the wheels are sprung or the 
rims put on poorly, which would result in 
an exaggeration of the staggering effect. To 
determine the back-lash of the steering- 
gear, jack the two front wheels up, have 
one person hold the steering-wheel and 
one other on each front wheel so as to note 
if both wheels move in harmony as well 
as to determine the amount of back-lash. 
In a new car of your make the steering- 
wheel should not have a back-lash of more 
than 3 or 4 inches, and frequently in new 
ears of this build it does not exceed a 
couple of inches. The steering-gear is of 
the worm and sector variety. Motor Age 
will be glad to have the opinion of its 
readers expressed in these columns rela- 
tive to this steering-gear condition. 


IDEAL CAR STRIKES MARK 

New York, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
I have been very much interested in the 
ideas of Motor Age’s readers regarding 
the ideal car, and particularly in the 
article by J. J. Ide published in a recent 
issue and illustrated by a sketch. The 
article, headed ‘‘Gotham’s Ideal Car,’’ 
appears on page 19 in the issue of June 18. 
I‘ is remarkable how closely Mr. Ide has 
come to the Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty car 
in everything but price. Here are the 
Palmer-Singer specifications: 

Horsepower—60 

Number of cylinders—Six 

Cylinders—Cast in pairs 

Cylinder size—4% by 5 inches 

oneycomb radiator 

Gear-driven cylindrical pump 

Gear-driven fan and wheel 

Dougle ignition system 

Bosch magneto and batter 

Lubrication by mechanical oiler 

Gear-driven pump in crankcase 

Disk clutch 

Selective gearset 

Four forward speeds, direct drive on third 

Selective transmission 

Steering worm and segment 

Springs—Semi-elliptic, 34-inch trunk, 52 
inches rear 

Tires—34 by 4 inches front and rear 

Full shock-expanding equipment 

Brakes—Ali expanding and equalized, dust- 
proof, four on rear wheels. 
WANTS IDEAL CAR 

Norwich, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—I 
want to buy a motor car, when I can find 
one built somewhere near my notion. I 
have had three cars and on account of 
their low power and heavy weight and 
unyielding construction they have ground 
out a small fortune in tires and repairs. 
Am now waiting for my ideal car. The 
following are suggestions for specifica- 
tions: Six cylinders, 4 by 4% inches, 
engine and transmission on the principle 
of three-point support. Wheelbase, about 
115 inches. Shaft drive with floating 
axle, springs semi-elliptic, front 244 inches 
wide and 50 inches long, rear side springs, 
2%. by 60 inches, with cross-spring at 
rear, all side springs nearly straight, 
with sufficient number of leaves un- 
der side to support load and one 
or two leaves on top to prevent ex- 
cessive tpward bounds. Wheels, artillery 
type, light construction for 36 by 3-inch 


quick detachable tires, body of light con- 


R. Fayers. 
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struction, side entrance, to seat four peo- 
ple. Bearings, Hess-Bright throughout; 
weight, complete, not to exceed 2,000 
pounds. Will Motor Age kindly answer 
through its columns if there are any cars 
now made that will come quite near the 
above specifications? In my opinion, a 
car designed on above lines and kept 
within the 2,000 pounds would outsell any 
ear on the market today.—C. W. L. 
Motor Age does not know that there is 
any car on the market at the present 
moment that complies with your specifica- 
tions in their entirety, and doubts very 
much if such a car is built, but there are 
some that approximate it in more re- 
spects. than one. Every motorist of any 
experience has formulated a more or less 
clear idea of what he wants in the shape 
of a car, but as yet Motor Age does not 
know that any of these ideal cars have 
been built. If there are any of its read- 


‘ers who think they have cars that come 


sufficiently near to the requirements as 
above set forth, here is his chance to 
trot it out. 


MAY USE SOLID TIRES 

Wawaka, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—l 
have a five-passenger Queen car and ‘e- 
sire to know if I can use solid tires on 
the rear wheels of it with any measure of 


success. I do not run to exceed 15 te . 


20 miles per hour. I do my own repair 
and machine work and understand the 
eare of machinery, therefore I could keep 
my machinery in order, though the burrs 
might have a tendency to work loose, as 


is sometimes claimed they will do. About ~ 


how many miles will a solid tire fitted 
to a motor car run?—John W. Zimmerman. 

Solid rubber tires can be used on your 
car providing you do not exceed 20 niiles 
per hour over good roads and 12 to 15 
on poor roads. If the tires are well kept 
you should get an unlimited mileage. The 
only danger in using solid rubber tires is 
the crystallizing of the axle due to the 
excessive vibration, but if the speed is not 
great this trouble will not be much of a 
factor. A little alteration in the spring 
suspension is advisable when using solid 
tires, putting in springs that will be more 
resilient and flexible than those ordinarily 
used with pneumatics. 


COMPARING IGNITION SYSTEMS 

Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age please answer through the 
Readers’ Clearing House the following 
questions? Would Motor Age advise pur- 
chasing a car equipped with make-and- 
break, using low-tension magneto and 
jump spark plug battery ignition systems? 
Comparing .make-and-break using low- 
tension ‘magneto; and jump spark using 
high-tension magneto, what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different 
systems?—C. A. L. d 

Motor Age would, where the. advisee 
was inclined that way, just as it would 
advise an intending purchaser to invest 
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in a car equipped with a high-tension 


system where he favored the latter. In 
the combined system mentioned, the bat- 
tery end is only used for starting, and 
practically all running is done on the 
magneto, although it is also possible to 
start on the latter by spinning the motor. 
To compare the two systems briefly, it 
may be said that the low-tension is simple 
electrically and complicated mechanically, 
while the high-tension system involves 
electrical complication with electrical sim- 
plicity, but it would seem as if their dif- 
ferences were about to be merged by the 
adoption of a magnetically-operated plug, 
using current from a low-tension magneto, 
this system having just been placed on 
the market. But even with the mechan- 
ism now required to operate it, we think 
the consensus of opinion is to the effect 
that the low-tension system is the more 
reliable. It is considerably more expen- 
sive to make than the average high-ten- 
sion system, as the small parts of the 
igniters and their operating mechanism 
must be made very accurately in order to 
give good service. The almost entire 
freedom of the low-tension system from 
electrical troubles is what causes it to 
appeal to many, while the lack of mechan- 
ical complication is a strong argument in 
favor of the high-tension. The subject is 
one in which the comparison can naturally 
be carried to much greater lengths. 


GLENCOE SPEED TRAPS 
Evanston, Ill—Editor Motor Age—For 


_ the benefit of motor car owners and chauf- 


feurs the following may be of interest in 
the Readers’ Clearing House: Motor car 
owners and chauffeurs are advised that 
speed traps are constantly set in Glencoe, 
Ill., equipped with an electrical device 
such as used to time races and hill-climbs, 
ete. At this writing they are stationed 
just north of Hubbard’s hill on the good 
stretch of three or four blocks on Sheridan 
road.—A Victim. 

Motor Age has upon investigation dis- 
covered that these speed traps are changed 
periodically, so that motorists traveling 
from Chicago north on Sheridan road had 
better observe the legal limits not only 
through the municipality of Glencoe but 
through several of the other north shore 
suburbs, where the motorphobes are be- 
ginning to ape the Glencoe tactics. 


KEEPS OIL FROM CLUTCH 

El Reno, Okla.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will you please give me some informa- 
tion in the Readers’ Clearing House? I 
have a 16-horsepower touring car, plane- 
tary gear, leather cone clutch for direct 
driving, located in flywheel. The fly- 
wheel is not solid, but is spoked. I have 
replaced the leathers in the clutch once 
before, but not on account of the clutch 
slipping. I just replaced them when the 
ear was taken down because it was a good 


time to do so. The leathers in the clutch ° 


are not old, but the clutch will not hold. 
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THE IDEAL MOTOR GAR 








Horsepower—45-50 
Bore—5 inches, stroke 4% inches 
Number of cylinders—Four, cast in 


— 

Wheelbase—116 inches 

Springs—Full-elliptic 

Clutch—Multiple disk 

Transmission—Selective, three for- 
ward and reverse, direct on third 

Drive—Shaft 

Brakes—Two sets, one on rear wheel 
and one on transmission 

Ignition—Bosch magneto and Atwater 
Kent generator 

Passenger accommodation—Five 

Kind of lubrication—Splash feed, 
reservoir under crankcase 

Weight—2,500 pounds 

Tires—Clincher 

One beam axle 

Price—$2,800 


Calumet, Mich. Chas. P. Clark 




















It slips all the time. I put in stronger 
springs, but this did not help. I think 
it is on account of oil from crankcase 
coming out through main bearing on fly- 
wheel side and getting in the clutch through 
the spokes of flywheel. I have tried every- 
thing—carbide dust from gas generator, 
street dust, Fullers earth, and Fullers 
earth mixed with glycerine, all to no 
avail. The clutch will begin slipping 
again in less than 2 miles running after 
fixing it. If Motor Age can help me out 
same will be appreciated.—R. S. Trulock. 

No friction clutch can be made to hold 
where it is exposed to lubricating oil in 
any quantity and nothing that can be put 
on the facing will prevent the lubricating 
oil from causing it to slip. To remedy 
such trouble it would be advisable to 
attend to the end bearing of the crank- 
shaft in order to prevent as much oil as 
possible from coming through there, as 
was doubtless the case when you got the 
ear originally, and also to fill the spaces 
between the spokes of the flywheel with 
thin sheet metal or a similar oil-guard, 
unless the flywheel is meant to act as a 
fan, in which case it will be necessary to 
keep the main bearing oil-tight. 
FRICTION-DRIVE EXPERIENCES 

Milford, N. H.—Editor Motor Age— 
What has been the experience with fric- 
tion drives for rough and hilly roads, such 
as are common in New Hampshire? I am 
told by almost everyone that they will 
slip, and are only good for fine roads.— 
James P. Melzer. 

This is something that Motor Age will 
have to refer to its readers for a definite 
answer, not having had any experience in 
the use of such a car in hilly country. 
It is well-known, however, that the fric- 
tion transmission is an excellent type 
where the load is at all uniform 
or steady and that its chief draw- 
back is not so much its inability 
to take care of an overload as it is to 
transmit an excessive load, suddenly ap- 
piled, as in pulling the car out of a mud- 
hole, or in starting from dead on a very 
steep grade. Motor Age understands, 
however, that manufacturers of ars em- 
ploying this type of transmission have 





developed it to a point’ where it is un- 
usually successful in situations for which 
it was formerly considered as practically 
valueless. Every car is equippe ha 
frictional element in some pa f its 
transmission, namely, the clutch, so that 
it is not the use of friction for driving, 
but the manner in which it is applied, 
that constitutes the drawback. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION ON ROAD 

Hamilton, O.—Editor Motor Age—In 
any of the endurance runs or economy 
tests made on gasoline cars, has there 
ever been any statistics kept for com- 
parison on a car weighing 1,000 pounds, 
one weighing 2,000 pounds, one weigh- 
ing 3,000 pounds as to the amount of 
cost per mile for gasoline, oil and tires? 
What would the proportion be between 
gasoline motor cars and steam motor 
cars ?—Charles A. Frostel. 

The following table will give you the 
desired information: 


Gasoline 
; Weight Consumption 
Name Lbs. Gal. Qts. Oz. 
| ere a 4,545 4 2 11 
Og SBA ee rs 4,5 4 2 15 
0 Se 7 2 3 15 
0 ree 8,060 6 13 
ET ee te ,360 8 1 18 
NN pc ke sk bev and 3,530 6 1 29 
ROOR  Seecwc aces 4,760 6 1 11 


The distance of the run from which 
these figures were obtained was approxi- 
mately 100 miles. 


HOT-WIRE IGNITION 

Janesville, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
The Owen Thomas Motor Car Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis., is experimenting with motors 
designed along the line suggested by Vic- 
tor Lougheed in his series of articles in 
Motor Age 1 year ago. The direct fuel in- 
jection seems to solve so many problems 
that the company is even going to try it 
with hot-wire ignition. I have never seen 
any of the old hot-wire-ignited engines, al- 
though a great many have ;been used in 
England. Can you tell me;where I can 
find out anything about the standard hot- 
wire practice as regards voltage, current 
consumption and the details.of the hot- 
wire plug? Would it be possible to get 
hold of a hot-wire plug in this country ?— 
W. Owen Thomas. 

Motor Age is aware of but one motor 
at present in use having the hot-wire or 
incandescent tube ignition, and that is 
largely an experimental one. Text-books 
give little information on hot-tube or hot- 
wire ignition. 

TRADE DIRECTORY 

New London, Wis.—Editor. Motor Age— 
Kindly advise whether there is a book 
published giving all the names and ad- 
dresses of motor car manufacturers of the 
United States; if not, where could I obtain 
such a list?—H. H. Rohlf. 

A book containing the names and ad- 
dresses of all motor car manufacturers in 
the United States is the Automobile Trade 
Directory, which may be obtained from the 
Class Journal Co., 1200 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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CANNOT COLLECT DAMAGES 

Attorney-General Dana Malone of Mas- 
sachusetts rendered an opinion a few days 
ago that will prove of interest to other 
states that are engaged in keeping their 
roads in good shape. The highway com- 
mission had received claims for damages 
from persons who claimed they suffered by 
reason of the commission having oiled cer- 
tain roads. One woman put in a claim 
for damages to a panama hat, silk dress, 
veil and coat and another claim was from 
an owner of a motor car. These claim- 
ants stated that having passed over a re- 
cently oiled road the oil splattered up and 
did damage to apparel and the car. Other 
claims are now in process of being filed. 
To determine the liability of the state in 
this matter and as a guide to its work 
in the future, the commission asked the 
attorney-general to render an opinion. He 
holds there is no liability for damages on 
the part of the state in such cases, there 
being no law to cover the matter. He 
says that the statute limits the recovery 
of damages to ‘‘want of repair’’ and to 
‘defects in the highway.’’ He held that 
the application of tar or oil does not con- 
stitute a ‘‘want of repair’’ and the term 
‘*defect’’ is not defined in the statutes. 
Continuing, he says: ‘‘In order to con- 
stitute a defect within the meaning of 
the statute, it is necessary that there 
should be something in the condition of 
the highway, either by reason of its con- 
struction or want of repair or in the na- 
ture of an obstruction, which is dangerous 
to the safety of the traveler and not mere- 
ly damaging to the appearance of his at- 
tire or the conveyance in which he trav- 
els.’’ In relation to cases where there 
were signs showing that the road was un- 
der repair the attorney-general holds that 
the only inconvenience occasioned was the 
possibility of seeking another route. He 
holds that even if the application of the 
oil was improper or negligent on the part 
of the contractor or agent of the common- 
wealth it would not constitute a defect in 
the highway. 


RHODE ISLAND WILL RETALIATE 


There is talk of retaliation on the part 
of Rhode, Island toward Massachusetts 
motorists because of the Bay State legis- 
lature failing to take into account in pass- 
ing its new law that every owner of a 
ear is not a driver. At the hearing on 
the bill this fact was pointed out to the 
committee and a note was made of it, but 
the matter slipped by without change. 
According to the law, if a woman, for ex- 
ample, comes to Massachusetts in her car 
and she has a chauffeur driving it, she 
must take.the car and drive it in the 
state, or get a licensed driver if her man 
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does not have a Massachusetts certificate. 
This clause caused some trouble last year 
and it was thought it would be remedied. 
A Providence motorist was held up under 
it and now the motorists there say the 
only way to bring about a change is to 
retaliate and state why by enforcing the 
Rhode Island law. Under that law a non- 
resident may drive a car 20 calendar days 
in Rhode Island, after which the car must 
be registered. As many Bay State men 
go to Providence frequently there is apt 
to be friction now that will cause trouble 
in koth states. 


WOULD DISABLE CARS 

Motorists in Washington, D. C., are con- 
siderably worked up over the announce- 
ment that the police head of Rockville, 
Md., has asked permission of the town 


council to disable motor ears when the 


drivers thereof pass through the town at 
a rate of speed in excess of the limit pre- 
scribed by a town ordinance—6 miles an 
hour—and who ignore the command to 
stop. It is stated that while the speed 
limit of 6 miles an hour has been in 
force for some time it has not been 
strictly enforced, with the result that 
many motorists from Washington have 
taken advantage of this laxness to speed 
it up when going through Rockville. 
Henceforth the law is to be rigidly en- 
forced and as a means to this end the 
town council is considering the advisabil- 
ity of acceding to the police chief’s re- 
quest that he be permitted to disable 
any machine whose driver declines to stop 
at command. The Rockville pike is much 
favored by Washington motorists and the 
Automobile Club of Washington will step 
in and try to straighten out the tangle 
that is threatened. 


SWISS CASE OF INTEREST 

Recently a case of interest was decided 
in a Swiss court. 
ist, while driving his car at a rate of 
37.3 miles an hour, ran into a young man 
riding a bicycle. The injuries cause the 
eyclist’s death and his fiancee brought a 
suit for damages against the car owner, 
the suit being based upon a section of the 
Swiss code which says: ‘‘In case of body 
injuries or death, the judge may, in tak- 
ing into consideration the circumstances, 
especially when there was a bad error 
or fault on the part of the accused, 
allow an equitable sum of money to the 
victim or his family.’’ The lawyers of 
the motorist claimed that the fiancee was 
not a member of the family, but the judge 
decided to the contrary, and. allowed the 
young woman the damages she had asked. 








Last December a motor- 





RULES ON TIRE DUTIES 


Attorney General Bonaparte has taken 
appeals to the circuit court of appeals for 
the second circuit in the cases of Archer 
& Co. vs. United States, Auto Import Co. 
vs. United States, and Massenat Deroche 
vs. United States. The importations in 
suit consisted of motor cars ‘‘with tools 
and accessories,’’ so called. Duties were 
assessed thereon as entireties at the 
rate of 45 per cent ad valorem, under the 
provision in paragraph 193 of the existing 
tariff act for ‘‘articles or wares composed 
wholly or in part of iron, steel, . . . or 
other metal.’’ The claim in the protests 
was that the tires which accompanied said 
motor cars, but which were not attached 
to the rims of the wheels, were properly 
separately dutiable at 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 449, which is the 
tariff provision for manufactures of india 
rubber. It was decided in the Hillhouse 


_ case that in applying the tariff law a single 
‘article may be constructively separated 


into parts subject to different classifica- 
tions. The petition for certiorari in that 
ease shows that the contention was as to 
whether parts of a machine taken abroad 
and brought back with new ones in their 
place could be treated as separable from 
the rest of the machine, which seems to 
settle the general principle contained in 
the Hillhouse decision. In his decision in 
the three cases in question Judge Platt 
said that in order that merchandise which 
is distinctively a manufacture of rubber, 
or a manufacture of wood, or a manufac- 
ture of this or that, shall be classified as 
a manufacture of metal, it is necessary 
that the entire article manufactured shall 
have existed as an entity before importa- 
tion and have been purchased as such an 
assembled entity. In such a case it would 
be an evasion for the foreign manufacturer 
to break the entity into fragments and ex- 
pect each fragment to be treated as if it 
were complete in itself. In the cases at 
bar there was no evidence that the rubber 
tires in issue had been attached to the 
wheels of the motor cars in the country of 
production in such a way as to be capable 
of immediate use. The court further said 
it was to be observed also that the tires 
are not so markedly a part of the motor 
car as the nuts, bolts, beams, angle-irons, 
ete., because these latter things are indi- 
vidual to the particular make of machine 
and are intended to stay until worn out, 
when they.will be replaced by like parts; 
but the tires are detachable and inter- 
changeable and may or may not be used 
on the particular motor car. In the light 
of these thoughts the court held that the 
tires in question are properly dutiable un- 


der the provision in paragraph 449. 











STORAGE BATTERIES DESIGNED FOR CARS 


HiE history of the storage battery 

dates from the year 1860, when a 
Frenchman named Gaston Planté immersed 
two pieces of sheet lead in dilute sulphuric 
acid without touching each other and 
passed a current from an external source 
through them; one of these plates became 
oxidized, and upon reversal of the current 
the oxidized plate became reduced and the 
other plate became oxidized. He discov- 
ered that upon breaking the circuit the 
lead plates had become charged and would 
act like a primary battery in giving cur- 
rent, the oxidized plate being the positive 
and the reduced plate the negative pole. 
He further discovered that by reversing 
the current several times the capacity 
of the cell was considerably increased by 
reason of the fact that the layer of oxide 
would become thicker upon each reversal, 
and. that this oxide becoming reduced 
would give a layer of spongy lead, thereby 
increasing the capacity of both the posi- 
tive and the negative plate. In 1880 an- 
other Frenchman named Camille Faure and 
an American named Charles F. Brush, al- 
most simultaneously brought out plates in 
which the chemical actions employed were 
the same, but instead of forming the layer 
of oxide from the metallic body of the 
plates by the reversals of current, the 
oxide was mechanically applied to frames 
of lead or lead alloy. By this process the 
same, or greater capacity, could be ob- 
tained from plates of less weight. 


Plates of the former type, although very 
much modified in design over those of 
Planté, are today extensively used in sta- 
tionary work, and to some extent in port- 
able work. They are also used to a very 
limited extent in motor car work; but the 
plate almost universally used in this class 
of service is of the Faure or Brush type, 
and this paper will be devoted to this type 
alone. The earliest commercial applica- 
tion of the storage battery for motor car 
propulsion was made with the chloride ac- 
cumulator, a battery of modified Planté 
type, and in 1899 its makers, foreseeing 
the need of a lighter and more compact 


type, the result was the battery 
since known as the ‘‘Exide.’’ The 
makers have kept in close touch 


with the requirements of service, and 
not only have the positive and the 
negative plates been modified from time 
to time, but the jars and accessories and 
methods of mounting and connecting the 
cells have been improved just as the ve- 
hicle itself has been improved, as the re- 
quirements have become better understood. 
The storage battery finds, itself used in 

_ various ways in a motor car, In the elec: 
trie machine it is the entire source of the 
energy used for propulsion. In the gaso- 
line-driven machine it makes a convenient 
and. reliable source of ignition. These two 
form by. far the. largest uses, although, in 
the case of the combination gasoline-elec- 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Paper prepared by Bruce 
Ford, member of the Society of Automobile En- 
gineers. 




































































For BURNING BATTHRY STRAP IN PLACE 


tric machine the storage: battery is useful 
as a reservoir of power to be called upon in 
emergency conditions, enabling the power 
plant to be of size more in proportion to 
the average rather than to the maximum 
demand. In this system the storage bat- 
tery is also very useful in starting the 
engine. The storage battery is also used 
to some extent for lighting motor cars, 
and in some cases the ignition battery of 
a gasoline machine is made of specially 
high capacity, so that it can be used for 
front and rear lights in addition to its 
function of furnishing current for the 
spark. 

For Pleasure and Business 


As used for propulsion, the battery can 
be divided into two classes: those used for 
pleasure vehicles, and those used for com- 
mercial delivery wagons and trucks. The 
type of battery is, in general, the same. 
In commercial service, however, the bat- 
teries run to much larger sizes and, in 
consequence of this as well as the less 
resilient spring and tire action, they are of 
necessity assembled in a more heavy and 
substantial manner. Propulsion batteries 
consist of the following elementary parts: 
positive plates, negative plates, separators, 
straps, jars, covers, connectors and crates. 

The Exide plate consists of a grid of 
special elastic lead alloy filled with a paste 
of lead oxide. In design the positive and 
negative plates are similar, the positive 
grid, however, being thicker and heavier 
than that for the negative plate. The 
standard grids are 7; 32 inch and 3-16 inch 
thick respectively. The grid consists of 
a frame dround the outside of the plate, 
having vertical bars throughout the body 
of the plate spaced about % inch apart 
and which extend from its top to its bot- 
tom edge. There are horizontal rods of 
very small cross-section flush with the 
surfage of the grid and spaced about 
inch apart on each side of the plate; 





rods on one face of the plate are 
placed opposite those on the other a 
but midway between them, or in stag- 
gered relation. It is thus seen that. the 
body of the grid contains open spaces 
about % inch wide, which extend from the 
top frame to the bottom frame and are 
enclosed by the horizontal facial rods; 
these open spaces. are filled with the lead 
oxide paste, which, when in position, sets 
like cement in the form of a pencil about 
%4 inch wide, held in its position between 
the vertical: bars and between the facial 
horizontal rods. The plates, after being 
pasted and the paste allowed to set, are 
given an electro-chemical formation, dur- 
ing which the paste or active material of 
the thicker plates becomes peroxidized, 
making them positive plates, while the 
active material of the thinner plates be- 
comes reduced to porous, spongy metallic 
lead, making them negative plates. Each 
grid is supplied with a projection or lug 
which is attached at or near one of its 
upper corners. ; 

The plates are made of different sizes, 
but the two sizes most used are the MV, 
854 inches high by 5% inches wide, and 
the PV, 85 inches high by 4% inches 
wide. The MV is rated at 7 amperes 
per positive plate for 4 hours, and the 
PV at 6 amperes for 4 hours; a suff- 
cient number of plates are assembled in 
each cell to give the required capacity, 
and a sufficient number of cells are con- 
nected in series to give the required volt- 
age. Each cell consists of a rubber jar, 
an element and electrolyte. The rubber 
jar consists of a deep rectangular box of 
hard rubber, with walls % inch thick, 
more or less, according to the size and 
service. In the bottom of the jar, and 
made integral with it, are bridges or ribs 
of height consistent with the service and 
whose function it is to support the weight 
of the element and to provide space into 
which is deposited the sediment thrown 
off by the plates with wear. 


Construction of Elements 


The element consists of positive and 
negative plates burned to straps and kept 
apart by separators interposed between 
the positive and negative plates. In as- 
sembling an element, a negative plate is 
laid down with a separator on it, then a 
positive plate, separator, negative plate, 
and so on. The plates are so placed that 
all the lugs of the positive plates are on 
one side and all the lugs of the negative 
plates are on the other side. A strap, 
consisting of a flat strip of lead or lead 
alloy having rectangular openings in it of 
the same dimensions as the cross-section 
of the lug of the plates, these openings be- 
ing spaced to register with the lugs, is 
then placed over the plate lugs of the posi- 
tive plates, and a similar strap is placed 
over the lugs of the negative plates. The 
lugs are then burnéd into integral union 





with the straps. In pleasure vehicle ser- 
vice it is customary ‘to make the plate lugs 
comparatively short, so that the straps are 
somewhat below the top of the jar, and 
a. cover consisting of a rectangular piece 
of hard rubber is placed on top of the 
straps which are furnished with projec- 
tions extending through holes in the cover 
and by which the cells are connected by 
burned joints. In commercial service the 
batteries are usually assembled with top 
straps, and the plate lugs extend above the 
top of the jar, the strap having two rows 
of holes in it, one row being placed over 
the correspinding row of plate lugs of one 
cell, and the other row of holes being 
placed over the plate lugs of opposite 


polarity in the adjoining cell, and the - 


cell is completed by burning the lugs to 
the straps, which, in this case, themselves 
make the connection from cell to cell. 


Using Rubber Covers 


In pleasure vehicle service it is cus- 
tomary to enclose the cells with a tight- 
fitting rubber cover resting on the plate 


straps slightly below the top. of the jar, 


and to seal the joints with sealing com- 
pound, placing a rubber plug in a hole in 
the center of the cover for filling cells 
with water to replace evaporation, the 
plug being supplied with a small hole for 
the escape of gases. In commercial ser- 
vice, covers are often dispensed with al- 
together, as the batteries are usually in 
service a greater proportion of the time 
and require filling and inspection much 
oftener. Where covers are used to pre- 
vent splashing, they usually rest on spe- 
cial supports and are seldom sealed. From 
forty to forty-two is the largest number of 
cells that it is customary to use, as more 
than this number cannot be charged in 
series from a 110-volt lighting circuit, 
and, without special and inconvenient ap- 
paratus, it is bad practice to charge bat- 
teries in parallel. In the smaller equip- 
ments, where the use of forty or forty-two 
cells would necessitate cells of very small 
size, it is common practice to use fewer 
cells of a larger size in spite of the fact 
that in charging some of the voltage may 
be wasted through resistance. 


Efficient Wood Separators 


The separator, which has proved by ex- 
perience to be the most successful, con- 
sists of a piece of wood veneer with paral- 
lel grooves about %4 inch wide, spaced 
close together and plowed out of one side, 
the plain sides being placed directly 
against the face of the negative plates. 
A thin sheet of perforated hard rubber 
is placed against the grooved side of the 
wood and rests against the face of the 
positive plate; this perforated rubber per- 
forms a double function, in that it protects 
the wood from the oxidizing action of the 
positive active material and also tends to 
restrain the wearing action of the wash 
of the acid on the active material of the 
positive plate. The grooves of the wood 
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separator are arranged vertically, and 
there is thus a number of free channels 
for circulation of the acid and for the 
escaping gases liberated during the action 
of the battery, especially toward the com- 


pletion of the charge. The wood of 
which the separators are made is given 
a chemical treatment to remove _ sub- 
stances contained in natural wood which 
would otherwise do great damage to the 
plates; this is of the greatest importance, 
as the success of the wood separator de- 
pends upon the proper method of treat- 
ment, and the thoroughness with which 
the treatment is applied. An improperly 
treated wood separator is a menace to 
the life of the plates. 

The cells are filled with electrolyte, 
which consists of a mixture of pure sul- 
phurie acid and pure water, with a specific 
gravity of about 1.210. After the battery 
is fully charged the specific gravity reads 
about 1.280; the reason for this rise in 
gravity is that the negative plates before 
leaving the factory are given a slight sul- 
phating treatment to prevent their oxida- 


tion; in giving the battery its initial , 


charge the sulphate is reduced to spongy 
metallic lead, giving sulphuric acid to the 
electrolyte, which raises its gravity. 


Influencing Battery’s Life 


The durability of a battery not only de- 
pends upon pure materials and uniformity 
of methods in manufacture, but also upon 
the care which it receives in operation. 
A battery could be ruined in half a dozen 
discharges by sufficient abuse, whereas, 
with good treatment the same battery 
might have run for several hundred dis- 
charges. The manufacturers, realizing 
the importance of this fact, have expended 
a great deal of time and money in trying 
to impress upon the users the importnace 
of following a few simple rules; and the 
instruction books, which are carefully re- 
vised and brought up to date from time to 
time, are worked out with a view to bring- 
ing out clearly the necessity for following 
the rules laid down. One of these instruc- 
tion books is now in its fifteenth edition. 
A battery is not like a steam engine or 
dynamo, which, if neglected, will squeal 
or groan and refuse to work. There are, 
however, just as clear evidences of trouble 
or neglect in the storage battery, if looked 
for, as there are in an engine or dynamo 
being run without oil. Voltmeters and 
hydrometers used in an intelligent manner 
ean be used to determine a battery’s con- 
dition with remarkable accuracy if prop- 
erly understood. Bx 

The life of a battery with pasted plates 
is normally limited by life of the active 
material of the positive plates, which with 
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each charge and discharge become moré 
soft and loose at the surface, gradually 
washing out. As this washing out de- 
pends chiefly upon the number of charges, 
and, within usual limits, is practically in- 
dependent of the strength or duration of 
the discharge current, it may be readily 
seen that statements of life expressed in 
time, or total mileage, are apt to be mis- 
leading. 
Ignition Accumulators 

Storage batteries for the iguition of 
motor car gas engines have become quite 


an important development of the storage 
battery business. For this class of ser- 


vice it is not only necessary to have sub- 


stantial and durable plates and fittings, 
but it is necessary that all the parts 
should be mounted in a compact and dur- 
able manner. Batteries for this class of 
work, at the present time at least, must 
be built for abuse. They are frequently 
discharged until practically exhausted, and 
they are allowed to stand in this condi- 
tion. No battery worked in this manner 
can give the best results, and it is econ- 
omy to take care of the batteries in this 
class of service just as it is economy to 
take care of them in other classes of ser- 
vice. The discharges, however, extend 
over long periods of time and, even when 
abused, after the battery has given com- 


paratively few discharges it has had a | 


considerable life, measured in time. The 
Exide battery for this purpose consists 
usually of three cells, each element com- 
posed of plates, usually 5 inches high and 
4% inches wide, mounted in a rubber jar 
with wood separators, and having posts 
extending through the cover of the jar. 
The posts are extended and terminate in 
a bolt and nut connection for the ignition. 
The bolts were formerly made integral 
with the posts, but owing to the possibility 
of their being twisted off or stripped they 
are now made separate and can be easily 
replaced if broken or damaged. The cells 
are mounted in a substantial box and are 
made integral with the box by pouring 
compound between the jars and the sides, 
and flooding the compound level with the 
top of the box, which is somewhat above 
the top of the jars and inter-cell con- 
nectors. Tubes placed in the covers ex- 
tend through this compound and are closed 
by a removable vent cap, which gives ac- 
cess to the cells for filling with water to 
replace evaporation. It is good practice 
to charge these batteries at regular in- 
tervals whether they are being used much 
or not. 


Light Weight Not All 


The aim in the design of the Exide cell 
is to produce the greatest watt output per 
pound at the 4-hour rate of discharge, con- 
sistent with durability. The straps and 
plate lugs are not only designed with ref- 
erence to mechanical strength, but also 
are made of cross-section consistent with 
drop in voltage, to give the maximum 
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BaTTERY CONNECTED FOR CHARGING WHEN OUT OF VEHICLE 


watts per pound at the cell terminals. In 
the vehicle battery this is a most impor- 
tant feature. There are many cases where 
the vehicle manufacturers could give ad- 
vantageous consideration to the drop in 
conductors. An Exide cell discharging at 
its 4-hour rate is giving, roughly, 2 watts 
per pound of cell. In ordinary cases the 
most economical size of wire to use for 
the conductors would be that which would 
give a loss per pound nearly equivalent to 
the output per pound of battery; or a 
conductor loss of about 2 watts per pound 
of wire, since the number of watts per 
pound should be a maximum at the motor 
terminals and not only at the battery 
terminals. 

There are probably many cases where 
the addition of a pound to the wire or 
to the controller contacts would save three 
watts or more at the motor terminals. It 
would seem that aluminum is a metal par- 
ticularly well suited for wiring electric 
vehicles, since its weight for the same 
conductivity is much less than that of 
copper. By using aluminum conductors 
it would, therefore, be possible to reduce 
the weight and also to reduce’ the total 
loss in conductors both together. Its cost 
for the same conductivity is about the 
same, or even a trifle less, than the cost 
of copper. I have, however, never heard 
of aluminum being used for this purpose in 
this class of work. 


Standard 4-Hour Capacity 

Present practice is to rate batteries on 
the basis of their 4-hbour capacity; for in- 
stance,a9-VP cell is rated at 24 ampéres 
for 4 hours, the 11-MV cell is rated at 35 
ampéres for 4 hours. The reason for this 
is that present practice is to so construct 
the vehicles that at the average current 
consumption the vehicle will run for about 
4 hours. Some years ago it was the prac- 


tice to rate vehicle cells on the basis of 
their 3-hour capacity. This, however, was 
when a heavier type of cell was used and 
the requirements for mileage per discharge 
were not as great. If a battery will give 
40 ampéres for 4 hours, or 160 ampére 
hours, it will not give 160 ampéres for 1 
hour; and if discharged to 20 ampéres it 
will give more than 8 hours, or more than 
160 ampére hours. This is one reason why 
greater mileage can be obtained on a 
charge when the vehicle is run at low 
speed, although, of course, other factors, 
such as wind resistance, etc., play their 
part. Exide batteries with proper use 
will increase up to from 15 to 25 per cent 
more than their rated capacity. 

Demands are made from time to time 
for a battery having a greater capacity 
for unit of weight. It is an axiom in 
storage battery work that greater capacity 
for unit of weight means decreased dura- 
bility. The simplest way to increase 
capacity with the same weight is to fill 


the plates with a more porous paste. This 
results in a paste which, with use, be- 
comes softened up and washes out more 
rapidly, and is not considered good prac- 
tice. The preferable method is to make 
the plates thinner and put more of them 
in each cell. A plate of one-half the 
thickness will not have the same capacity 
as a plate of standard thickness, but it 
will have more than half the capacity. 
This fact, together with the fact of there 
being more plates per cell, and therefore, 
at the same current per cell the rate of 
discharge the plate is lower, makes an 
appreciably higher ampére-hour capacity 
per unit of weight. Cells have been made 
in which the positive plates are ys inch 
thick and the negative plates 5-32 inch. 
By placing eleven of these plates in a jar 
designed for nine standard plates, the 
weight is increased about 2 per cent, while 
the capacity is increased about 20 per 
cent. The life, expressed in number of 
discharges, is naturally less in the special 
thin plate combination. If, however, the 
full capacity is taken out on each dis- 
charge, the life in ampére hours, or, in other 
words, the mileage obtained, would be 
about the same as with standard plates 
fully discharged each time. 


Rules Governing Usage 

In general, the observance of a few 
simple rules is all that is necessary to get 
the best results from any kind of lead 
storage battery. The principal rules to 
be followed are: 

1—Keep the level of electrolyte above 
the top of the plates. 

2—Never replace evaporation with any- 
thing but pure water. 

3—Do not make a practice of charging 
batteries when only a small percentage of 
their capacity has been taken out, except, 
as above noted in ignition service, where 
the length of time necessary to take out a 
larger percentage might be too long. 

4—Do not allow the batteries to remain 
an unnecessary moment in a discharged 
condition, and at intervals see that the 
battery is charged to its maximum. 
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Motor Car Shop Kinks 














Fig. 1 


FLANGING COPPER PIPES 

Coppersmith work is somewhat out of 
the line of the ordinary garage, but there 
are plenty of ocasions where a knowledge 
of the art is useful, as for example in 
fitting new water and induction pipes, 
altering the location of a carbureter, etc. 
A copper pipe is bent by filling it when 
warm with melted resin, which when cold 
holds it in shape while the bend is made. 
Flanging the end of a pipe is a simple 
operation when a square flange is desired. 
The flange is started by driving the pipe 
over the horn of an anvil, then a ring or 
collar is put around the pipe to locate the 
corner of the flange, and a mandrel or 
even a hardwood block plug-driven into 
the pipe holds it in shape internally. The 
flange is then easily formed up by wedges 
and a mallet. At least one annealing will 
probably be necessary. Flanging the end 
of one pipe to join another pipe is a more 
difficult operation, and it is better, if the 
pipe is large, to work it at red heat in- 
stead of cold. The flange is started by 
driving the end of the pipe over the horn 
of an anvil. When the end has been 


spread sufficiently, it is put on an arbor 
of the diameter of the pipe to which junc- 
tion is to be made, and driven hard against 
it as in Fig. 1. This stretches the flange 
lengthwise. The sides of the flange are 
then hammered down against the arbor, 
Fig. 2, and the flange is shaped to the 
form of the arbor by pening it lightly 
all around. To fit the end of a pipe to a 
loose collar or stuffing-box, the pipe is 
first made circular by tapping it with a 
hammer or mallet while it is held loosely 
in the left hand. When it is approximate- 
ly circular, the collar is driven over it 
and struck smartly with a hammer all 
around its circumference, Fig. 3. This in- 
dents it slightly in the copper and shows 
where the latter needs to be filled. It 
also helps to shape the copper to the inner 
circle of the collar. The collar is then 
driven off and the pipe filed with a coarse 
bastard file to reduce it and bring it cir- 
cular. It is finally polished with sand- 
paper. 

Copper pipe is too soft to be gripped in 
a vise without holders formed to its con- 
tour. Such holders are easily made by 
wood blocks grooved to fit the pipe and 





Fig. 2 














. Fig. 3 


having the ends of the groove slightly bell 


_ mouthed to avoid kinks when the pipe is 


bent, as in Fig. 4. For bending the pipe, 
much use is made of a stirrup A, Fig. 5. 
This is simply a strip of sheet copper bent 
and soldered in a loop and having the por- 
tion that goes over the pipe wound with 
asbestos wicking to act as a cushion. The 
stirrup serves as a fulcrum and a bar B 
is passed from it and one end led against 
a wood block C. The pipe is gripped be- 
tween grooved blocks in a vise and the 
workman grasps the bar B at: both ends, 
pulling and thrusting on it as shown by 
the arrows and shifting the stirrup along 
the pipe to bend consecutive portions 
of it. 


SPRUNG GEAR SHAFT 

Every time a car is taken down for 
overhauling, the gear shafts, especially 
the squared shaft, should be tested care- 
fully on centers to ascertain whether they 
have been sprung. It will be found that 
in a large percentage of cars they require 
straightening, which can be quickly ac- 
complished after removal from the gear- 
box, with very little loss of time. 
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Fig. 4 
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New Concern in Capital—The Le Droit 
Automobile Co., of Washington, D. C., has 
opened a salesroom at 649 Florida avenue 
and will handle the Stearns. 

Fire at Goshen, Ind.—Putt & Teegarden, 
owners of the Goshen Auto Supply Co., 
Goshen, Ind., suffered a severe loss by fire 
a few days ago when the interior of their 
garage was burned. The loss was about 
$10,000, with $6,000 insurance. 

Piper Takes the Stevens—J. C. Piper has 
taken the Indianapolis agency for the Ste- 
vens-Duryea, with headquarters at 307-309 
West Maryland street. Last year the Ste- 
vens-Duryea was handled in Indiana by 
the Boyd Automobile Co., which was suc- 
ceeded this season by the Buick-Losey Co. 


_ Dow Branch in Boston—The Dow Tire 
Co. has opened a branch in Boston at 889 
Boylston street. The company had a tem- 
porary branch there in the Hub on Sum- 
mer street, but the permanent headquar- 
ters has been fitted up to do a big busi- 
ness. Henry T. Brown will have charge 
of the agency. 

Jones Doing Good Work—The Jones 
Speedometer Co. has written to Mayor 
Charles A. Bookwalter, of Indianapolis, for 
information relative to the city and state 
speed laws. Arrangements are being made 
by the company to post the highways lead- 
ing to and from Indianapolis with signs 
indicating the legal speed limits, something 
not now found on Indiana roads. An ef- 
fort was made at the last session of the 
Indiana legislature to enact a law provid- 
ing speed and direction signs, but the 
rural members of the house defeated it. 

Lozier’s 1909 Line—The 1909 line of 
Lozier cars, which the Lozier Motor Co. 
placed on sale July 1, consists of two mod- 
els, a 45-horsepower, A. L. A. M. rating, 
four-cylinder shaft-drive and a 50-horse- 
power, A. L. A. M. rating, six-cylinder 
shaft-drive, the chain-driven construction 
being entirely superseded by the new sys- 
tem. These two models will be equipped 


with runabout, touring car, limousine or - 


landaulet bodies. The 1908 features of 
the Lozier car, such as the shaft-drive, 
ball-bearing crankshaft, ete., have been 
continued. The cylinders of all models 
are cast in pairs, finished in the usual Lo- 
zier manner—baked pearl-gray enamel. 
The cylinders are fitted with covers, giving 
easy access to the waterjackets. The en- 
gine base is cast in a single piece with 
arms and bed plate extending to the frame 
members. A cast aluminum oil pan under- 
neath the motor may be dropped for clean- 
ing or for examination of the crankshaft 
bearings. The cylinder dimensions of the 
45-horsepower are 51%, by 5%, and 456 by 
5% for the 50-horsepower six-cylinder. 


oer Among the Makers ond Dealers 





The valves are of nickel alloy and on op- 
posite sides of the motor. The valve 
springs are seated to the lower end in cup 
lifters. The valve lifter housing are yoke- 
fastened to the aluminum motor sub-base. 


New Ford Factory—The Ford Motor 
Co.’s new factory will consist of one main 
building, a separate office building, a sep- 
arate power-house and a large group of 
saw-tooth roof constructed buildings. The 
main building will be 865 feet long, 75 
feet wide, four stories high and will be 
built throughout with reinforced concrete, 
glass and steel. The total floor space of 
this building is 258,000 square feet—a 
mile of floor 50 feet wide—6 acres of floor 
space in one building. It will contain 13,- 
400,000 cubic feet of space. For heating 
the building 58,000 feet—11 miles—of pipe 
are required. The Ford Motor Co. owns 60 
acres of land and the complete plans con- 
template utilizing the entire tract for the 
new plant. It is the old Highland Park 
race track property, and includes a mile 
track which will be used for testing. When 
finished—and the work is to be rushed 
through—every part of the Ford cars will 
be manufactured there, from bolts to cush- 
ions, giving employment to 5,000 men, and 
an output of 500 complete cars per day. 


Absorbed by Parent Company—It was 
announced last week that the American 
Locomotive Automobile Co. is about to en- 
ter new fields of activity and a broader ca- 
reer, in view of which it has become a 
part of the parent body, the American Lo- 
comotive Co., and the existence of the 
motor car organization as a separate cor- 
poration has been terminated. It was 
stated also that the name Berliet has been 
dropped. Concerning these changes Vice- 
President Ball, of the American Locomo- 
tive Co., said: ‘*‘The American Locomo- 
tive Co., having acquired all of the stock 
of the American Locomotive Automobile 
Co., has for corporation reasons absorbed 
that subsidiary company with several oth- 
ers which have heretofore led separate 
existences. The policy, therefore, is not 
one affecting the motor car company solely. 
The motor car business will be continued 
in the works at Providence, in the garage 
at 1886 Broadway and in the agencies in 
various cities in the country on a larger 
scale than ever. Besides continuing to 
make touring cars under the Locomotive 
name the company has in prospect a busi- 
ness of considerable proportions in the 
production of trucks and cabs. All of 
these products will embody foreign and 
American practices in construction, but 
henceforth the name of Berliet will be 
dropped. The relations of the American 
Locomotive Co. with Monsieur Berliet, of 
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Lyons, France, were amicably terminated 
July 1 upon the expiration of the 3 years’ 
contract under which the French Berliet 
car was duplicated in our factory at Provi- 
dence, R. I.’’ 

Zimmerman made Manager—J. C. Zim- 
merman has been made manager of the 
Chicago branch of the Fisk company. Mr. 
Zimmerman has been connected with the 
branch for 2 years as salesman. 


Long Vacation for Cordner—E. Q. Cord- 
ner, western sales manager for the Stude- 
baker, will not return to harness until 
September 1, having been ordered to rest 
and recuperate until that time. Upon Mr. 
Cordner’s return from Atlantic City, where 
he went to recover from a serious attack 
of illness, he was told by the officers of 
the Studebaker concern to take another 
vacation so as to be ready for a big year 
which is anticipated in 1909. 


Diamonds Stand the Gaff—An interest- 
ing record has been kept for the last year 
by McClay & Black, of Los Angeles, who 
have a large number of cars in rent serv- 
ice. They have tabulated carefully the 
exact record made by each individual tire 
on every car, also keeping account of the 
work done by each complete set of tires 
for comparison against the earnings of the 
machines on which they were used. This 
year Diamond tires have been the equip- 
ment exclusively, and the average record 
of each tire, also of each complete set of 
tires, is over 7,000 miles. The cars are all 
of seven-passenger capacity. 

Spare Wheel Files Complaint—Bills of 
complaint have been filed by the Spare 
Motor Wheel Co. of America, Ltd., for in- 
fringement of patent against the Black 
Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and the E. T. 
Burrowes Co., Portland, Me., the former 
bill being filed April 3 and the latter July 
1. The filing of these bills of complaint is 
based on the claim made by the Spare 
Motor Wheel Co. of America that it is 
the owner of the exclusive right to manu- 
facture and sell the spare wheel, to be at- 
tached laterally to motor car wheels in 
ease of puncture or blow-outs, under 
United States letter patent No. 879,610, is- 
sued by the United State patent office Feb- 
ruary 18,1908, the original patentee being Dr. 
Perry Ernest Doolittle, Toronto, Ontario, 
Can. The infringement complaints are that 
the named companies have imitated the orig- 
inal Stepney wheel with more or less ac- 
curacy, at least similarity, and that both 
wheels are infringements upon the letters 
patent already named. The patents are 
owned by the Spare Motor Wheel Co., 
Ltd., an English corporation, and the Spare 
Motor Wheel Co. of America is the le- 
censee of the invention in this country. 

















Kenosha Is Aroused—Members of the 


Kenosha Automobile Club, of Kenosha, 
Wis., are planning a state-wide campaign 
for the passage of a law that will place 
a heavy penalty on the crime of obstruct- 
ing the roads used by motor cars. It is 
aimed to make it a penitentiary offense. 
The recent depredations in Milwaukee, and 
the fining of five Kenosha county farmers 
for blocking roads, for which they paid 
fines of $25 each, the limit under the pres- 
ent law, has renewed the agitation. 


Belgium’s Motor Strength—From gov- 
ernment records just issued it appears that 
there were 3,262 motor cars and 4,002 mo- 
tor cycles in use in Belgium on December 
31, 1907. Thus there was one motor car 
per 2,198 inhabitants and one motor cycle 
for every 1,791 inhabitants. The records 
also say that while there were 311 more 
cars in the land than on December 31, 
1906, there were 293 fewer motor cycles. 
Another official report refers to the prov- 
ince or state of Brabant, in which the cap- 
ital, Brussels, is located. There have been 
recorded with the authorities of the state 
1,097 motor cars in 1907, of an average of 
15.3 horsepower. 


Motorists Win Suits—‘‘ Motor cars have 
as much right in a roadway as carriages, 
and chauffeurs are quite within their rights 
in sounding a horn to give warning,’’ de- 
clared Judge Sherman in the Norfolk Su- 
perior court at Woreester, Mass., in the 
ease of Elliott C. Lee, former president of 
the Massachusetts State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, and Charles F. Baker, defendants 
in seven suits for total damages of $37,000 
as the result of the fatal runaway on Walk- 
hill street, Forrest hill, June 26, 1906. The 
jury returned sealed verdicts in favor of 
the defendants. The case hung on the con- 
tention that their horse was frightened by 
the horns on the Lee and Baker motor 
cars as they were passing. 


After the Speed Traps—The Automobile 
Owners’ Association of Boston held a 
meeting a few days ago at which it 
mapped out a campaign to wipe out all 
traps in that state. It was voted to set 
aside $500 for a starter in carrying on the 
work. A number of men will be engaged, 
and they will be dressed in khaki uni- 
forms. These men will go to places like 
Hingham, Norwood, Andover and other 
places where the officials are very active 
in working traps from ambush, and as 
each motorist passes along toward where 
there is a trap he will be handed a card 
which will say: ‘‘Please observe the 
wishes of the people of this town and 
drive SLOWLY.—Automobile Owners’ As- 
sociation.’’ It is anticipated that in some 
of the places the police may object to 
having the plan worked, as it may kill the 
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traps which give such a great revenue 
every week. But the organization is de- 
termined that if any hostility is displayed 
to the members of its force the matter 
will be taken to the courts and threshed 
out to a finish. 


Irwin Reaches Boston—President Thom- 
as C. Erwin, of the Lord & Thomas adver- 
tising agency, of Chicago, arrived in Bos- 
ton a few days ago in a Packard car after 
a delightful trip of 6 days from Chicago. 
With him were his three daughters and 
Mr. and Mrs. Young, also of Chicago. The 
tourists never had a puncture from the 
start. At Boston they were met by Mrs. 
Erwin and four more of their children, and 
the entire party then went on to Annis- 
quam on the north shore, where it is in- 
tended to spend the summer. 

Bay State Run Off—The Bay State A. A. 
touring committee had to declare off its 
proposed run to the Wentworth at New- 
castle, N. H., which was scheduled for 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday of last week, 
because many of the members had made 
other plans for the holiday. The regular 
outing will be held later in the month. 
The racing committee of the club has 
started on plans for an endurance race to 
Bretton Woods and return, which will be 
held next September, when the contestants 
will have to cover the trip within 24 hours 
with sealed bonnets. 

More Good Roads—Marion county, Indi- 
ana, will soon have the finest system of 
highways in the state. The county com- 
missioners have begun to make over the 
most prominent roads after the pattern of 
the famous Kentucky highways. So far 
the road leading to Millersville has been 
started and about 2 miles has been com- 
pleted. It is being improved with crushed 
stone and screenings, rolled solid and 
oiled. The county has just purchased a 
10-ton road roller for the purpose. By 
fall most of the roads in the county will 
be improved in this manner, a large sum 
having been appropriated for the work. 


Badger Tour Plans—The Milwaukee Au- 
tomobile Club’s first annual Wisconsin 
trophy tour starts July 14, and at least 
twenty-five cars will start on a 5-day tour 
of the river and valley districts of Wis- 
consin, from Milwaukee to Wausau and 
return. Clubs and private owners in the 
various cities on the route have pleaded 
to be allowed to entertain the tourists. At 
Wausau Neal Brown, president of the Wis- 
consin State A. A., will hold open house 
with his fellow members of the Wausau A. 
C. At Merrill A. H. Stange, millionaire 
lumberman, and J. H. Wright, state sen- 
ator and lumber king, will entertain. From 
Wausau the motorists will choose their 
own routes to Milwaukee. Because of dif- 
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ference of opinion it was decided not to 
fix a return route. Some will go to Green 
Bay and then back down the west shore _ 
of Lake Michigan, and others to Neenah, 
Menasha and down the east coast of Lake 
Winnebago. It is planned to have all cars 
in Milwaukee on Saturday, July 18. 

Good Drive by Owner—Dr. A. J. Rine- 
hart, of Ashland, Wis., a Lake Superior 
port, has just completed a tour that should, 
some think, go down in motor history as 
a distinct achievement for a private owner. 
Dr. Rinehart has just returned to Ashland 
in his big seven-passenger White steamer 
after covering exactly 2,544 miles without 
The car went 
through every kind of road, and sometimes 
it wasn’t road, simply a path. The party 
consisted of Dr. Rinehart, who drove all 
the way; Miss Mollie Chesley, Miss Vir- 
ginia Hodges and J. F. Fischer. 

Decision to the Buick.—The technical 
committee has officially proclaimed the 
Buick winner of the Maxwell challenge 
race from New York to Washington, the 
final standing showing that the Buick had 
13 points scored against it, as against 281 
points for the Maxwell. The Buick fin- 
ished 52 minutes ahead of the schedule, 
but was penalized 4 points for stopping 
the engine twice, 4 points for breaking 
the radiator seal and 5 points for taking 
on water. The Maxwell was 1 hour and 
22 minutes late at the finish, thereby suf- 
fering a penalization of 244 points. It 
also lost 4 points for a broken radiator 
seal, 6 points for a lost pet cock, 10 points 
for work on the pet cock, 2 points for a 
broken tool-box seal, 15 points for a bent 
steering knuckle and 5 points for taking 
on water on the trip. 

Fast French Trials—In the second an- 
nual speed trials—1 kilometer, flying 
start—promoted by the Automobile Club 
du Rhone, of France, held on the Anse 
aux Cheres road, near Lyons, June 21, the 
fastest time of the day was made by a 
six-cylinder Bayard-Clement racing car 
driven by Venus. The time was :22%, 
which was 2% seconds faster than last 
year’s record. There were some forty 
ears and about a score of motor cycles 
taking part in the trials. The cars were 
divided into classes according to bore. 
There were twelve classes besides that for 
racing cars. Cottin-Desgouttes cars took 
four firsts; Pillain two firsts; Sizaire-Nau- 
din, Peugeot, Vermorel, Berliet, Bayard- 
Clement and de Dion-Bouton one each. 
Among the touring cars the best perform- 
ance was credited to the little Sizaire- 
Naudin car, which went the kilometer in 
:54%, while the big Berliet made the run 
in :30%. Among the motor cycles the 
Peugeot scored best, its time being :47%. 
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Clinton, Ia.—Harry Burch is erecting a 
garage at Madison and Main streets. 

Watertown, Wis.—Edward Buroff is 
building a garage on North Third street. 
It is of fireproof construction throughout, 
being two stories high. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Fletcher Cow- 
herd garage is to add a second story to its 
building, all improvements to be finished 
by August 1. 


Waverley, N. Y.—E. F. Brown has 
opened a store at 429 Fulton street for 
the sale of motor car tires and sundries, 
bicycles, sporting goods, etc. 

Allentown, Pa.—A permit has been 
granted to Gery & Peters to erect for A. 
Ziegler, at the rear of 1043 Hamilton 
street, a two-story cement block garage. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Automobile Brokers’ 
Exchange, a newcomer in the field, is now 
handling the Mitchell in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The company has opened head- 
quarters at 111 Beatty street. 

Los Angeles, Cal—Paul A. Renton, who 
has bought out all the other interests in 
the Renton & Williams Motor Car Co., and 
in the future will do business under his 
own name, is now the sole representative 
for the Great Smith in the coast territory. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Work has been com- 
menced on the new garage of the Midland 
Motor Car Co. at 1608-10 Grand avenue. 
The building is to be two stories in height, 
50 by 115 feet. Contracts have been let 
for the completion of the building so it 
will be ready within 60 days. 

Boston, Mass.—T. E. Hamilton, who has 
been acting as sales manager for the H. 
C. & C. D. Castle Co., has severed his con- 
nection with that concern and has been 
appointed New England agent for the Hav- 
iland Oil Co. F. B. Armington will be as- 
sociated with Mr. Hamilton, and they will 
open up headquarters on Boylston street. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Charles Abresch 
Co., a carriage manufacturing concern, has 
been appointed Milwaukee agent for the 
Kisselkar. The Abresch garage is at 398 
Fourth street. The company has built mo- 
tor car bodies for several years and is the 
designer and builder of the Milwaukee po- 
lice patrol, which is equipped with a Meis- 
elbach engine and chassis. 

Newark, N. J.—Chester B. Henry has 
sold out his interest in the Pope Auto Co., 
of Cedar and Halsey street. In the future 


the business will be conducted by F. C. ° 


Fincke, who is to be the president of the 

concern, and C. A. Dickson, who will act 

as secretary and treasurer. O. A. Clark, 

the former president of the company, has 

also sold out his interest to his partners. 

Mr. Fincke is to be in active charge of 
\ 


the local branch, while the Summit Auto 
Co. will be in the hands of A. P. Hedrick. 


East Orange, N. J.—Stanley M. Burn- 
ham has been appointed New Jersey agent 
for the Regal. 


Cleveland, O.—The Cadillac Automobile 
Co. has opened new headquarters at 1839 
Euclid avenue, next to the garage of the 
Elmore Motor Car Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The local agency of 
the Gearless is to be located in the Sev- 
enth street garage now in course of con- 
struction. 

Newcastle, Ind.—The Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co. is erecting two additions to its 
plant in this city, the additions to be com- 
pleted in September. When in full opera- 
tion 2,200 men will be employed. 

Indianapolis, Ind—An agency for 
the Knox has been opened in Indianapolis 
by John A. Boyd, who has established 
headquarters at 322 East Vermont street. 
This is the first time the Knox has been 
represented in this city for several seasons. 

Kansas City, Mo.—It is likely that 
changes will be made in the affairs of the 
Auto Motor Co., of 1122-1124 East Fif- 
teenth street, agent for the Pennsylvania 
ear. While no definite announcement has 
been made, it is being considered whether 
to discontinue the business entirely or to 
let it go into other hands. If the business 
is continued F. F. Foulke is likely to be- 
come the manager. R. B. Jones and Gor- 
don Beahan own the greater part of the 
stock of the concern, and unless some sat- 
isfactory agreement can be reached be- 








Chicago—Economy Mfg. Co., capital stock 
$2,500, to manufacture and deal in gasoline 


machines and specialties. Incorporators, F. 
W. Detray, W. Demms and A. M. Searles. 

Dover, Del.—Guarantee Faultless Auto 
Tube Co., capital stock $10,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in vehicle tires of all kinds. 
Incorporators, F. N. Hinkle, J. W. Ebbs and 
M. L. Ward. 

New York—S. P. O. Automobile Co., cap- 
ital stock $25,000, to engage in the manu- 
facture of motors, engines, machines, etc. 
Incorporators, A. M. Newburgh, A. H. Pey- 
ser. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Keating Garage and In- 
gine Co., capital stock $10,000, to manufac- 
ture motor cars and motor cycles. Incor- 
porators, P. R. Keating, Jr., James Dunlap, 
Jr., and A. C. Coon. 

Dallas, Tex.—Dallas Motor Car and Transit 
Co., capital stock $6,000. Incorporators, J. 
A. Bergfield, J. C. Hooper and J. H. Power. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Electric Automobile Co., 
of Long Beach, capital stock $10,000. 

Brockton, Mass.—Leighton Auto Co., cap- 
ital stock $15,000. Incorporators, Albert 
Leighton, H. E. Fisher and G. J. Burns. 


tween these two interests it is probable 
that the business will be abandoned. 

Baltimore, Md.—The building of the 
Maryland Automobile Tire Works was de- 
stroyed by fire June 25. 

Newark, N. J.—M. A. Helmlinger, of 
286 Halsey street, has been appointed dis- 
tributing agent for the P. & H. reinforced 
inner tubes. 


New York—C. A. Duerr has closed 
a contract with the Moon Motor Car Co., 
of St. Louis, to act as its representative 
in the eastern market. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Emil H. Ott has 
awarded contracts for the erection of a 
$4,000 brick veneered garage at Summit 
avenue and Windsor place. 


Springfield, Ill—The North Automobile 
Co., of Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $2,500 and will manu- 
facture and deal in motor cars. 

Boston, Mass.—A. F. Neil, who has the 
local agency for the Baker electric, has 
removed from the street floor of the Motor 
Mart to one of the upstairs offices. 

Columbia, Mo.—The Mid-Missouri Trans- 
portation Co. has started a motor bus serv- 
ice between Ashland and Rocheport, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles. Two trips a day are 
to be made. 


Placerville, Cal.—Messrs. Fairbanks and 
Shermin have formed a partnership and 
will run a motor bus line from this place 
to Lake Tahoe. Two cars will be put on, 
one leaving Placerville and one leaving 
the lake each day. 

Guadalajara, Mex.—J. R. Zavala has 
been granted a concession to operate a line 
of public motor cars in this city for the 
next 50 years. He proposes to import 
motor omnibuses, express wagons and cabs 
for local use and will establish a line be- 
tween this town and Lake Chapala. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Auto- 
mobile Co., of this city, is making a sub- 
stantial addition to its garage and sales- 
room, 220-224 East New York street. When 
completed the company will have one of 
the largest establishments of the kind in 
Indiana and will increase its supply de- 
partment. This season the company is 
handling the Winton, Thomas, Franklin 
and Autocar. 

Rome, N. Y¥.—The Willex Mfg. Co., 
which recently filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, has commenced operations in the 
former plant of the Maxwell & Fitch Co. 
on South Washington street. It will manu- 
facture timers and distributors, and gas 
engines invented and patented by D. 
W. Willex. The company will also open 
a garage, with accommodations for about 
thirty machines on its floor. 





